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The President's Message 


To members of the Association — for the honor and your confidence in 
electing me your president my sincere appreciation. To the new members, 
who have doubled the strength of the Association — a cordial welcome. 


The work of the Association for the year should, I 
believe, be a continuation of the progress of past years. 
Many of the committees must be continued because their 
work is continuous; and the progress made by those com- 
mittees which have made recommendations should be 
taken advantage of. On this point I would like to see the 
individual members put emphasis on the establishment 
of county and regional libraries and the extension of li- 
brary service into the non urban areas. The library law 
passed by the last legislature has given us an oppor- 
tunity and public interest in library service is more ac- 


BIG NEWS! 


tive than ever before. 

In planning for this year I would like your suggestions 
concerning committees. With which committee would 
you like to work? Are there any other activities you 
would like to see carried on by the Association? Is 
there anything you think should be done? For your 
choice of committee assignment and for suggestions of 
activities a form is included on the insert page in this 
issue of Florida Libraries. Please return it with your 
ballot on the proposed amendments to the constitution or 
return it separately to me. 


At Pensacola the membership voted to hold the 1955 convention in the Fall, probably in late 


Septem ber or early October. 


At Pensacola recommendation number 2 of the Activities Committee was accepted by the 
membership. This recommendation increases annual dues in the Association to the following: 


Active members $2.00 


Student members 


$1.00 


Institutional members: $2.00 for institutions with annual income of $9,999 or less; $5.00 for 
institutions with annual income of $10,000 to $25,000; $10.00 for institutions with annual income 


of over $25,000. 


Another recommendation of the Activities Committee which was adopted was the remm to 
the one candidate system for the nomination of officers by the Nominating Committee. 


William Frieze, President, Florida Library Association, 9954-55 
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Elizabeth Peeler, President elect, Florida Library Associatic 
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ve it... .. Amen. 





Tuesday, April 20, Gainesville: 
Off at 2:30 p.m. along with Fred Bry- 
ant in his car, and the car loaded 
with materials for a Florida Librar- 
ied exhibit, plus a miscellany of 
last minute correspondence, pic- 
tures, lists of things to be done on 
reaching Pensacolaall seasoned by 
several mysterious memoranda, still 
mysterious to the May day on which 
I am typing these notes for publica- 
tion. Fred had bought an April At- 
lantic Monthly and as we drove to- 
ward Tallahassee I read aloud the 
Phillip Wylie article called Science 
Has Spoiled My Supper. The reading 
led to conversation on frozen foods, 
favorite dishes, what-will-the- 
Wylies’-be-like, and mothers-in-law. 
Fred has none. I am one. And all 
these topics led in their own fashion 
to the Convention. 

On arrival in Tallahassee where 
we were to spend the night in order 
to meet the Wylie’s andtotake Louis 
Shores on over to Pensacola with us 
the following day, we found hotels 
overflowing. The female gender was 
in possession. From chic young 
sylphs, through Helen Hokinson 
characters, to comfortably middle 
aged women with kind faces, the la- 
dies had the town. We had hit the 
crest of the wave of the state con- 
vention of Florida’s Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Turned away by ho- 
tels we got accomodations at a very 
‘plush motel and from there went to 
see Gerry and Louise Shores...and 
the Wylie’s. 

The Wylies, Philip and Ricky 

We arrived to find the internation- 
ally known author appropriately 
emerging from a tangle of reporters, 
photographers, and admiring hangers 
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work faithfully and not be deterred from their 


<#afe Convention Dia 


FLORIDA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, PENSACOLA, 


BY 


BARBARA WEBB LARKIN 


THE a 
Rabbi Julius A. Leibert 


Heavenly Father: Thou art the Source of knowledge, the fountainhead of all truth, In Thy love for 
man, Thou didst shower upon him Thy richest gift, the ability to write, so that unlike the brute, 
one generation of men might transmit to another their observations, their experiences, their visions. 
Today we would especially invoke Thy blessing upon those who devote their talents and wisdom 
to preserve and transmit the fruit of the pen, our noble librarians. May they continue to do their 
paths by the witch-hunters and book bumers that 

eriodically rise to obscure truth and befuddle knowledge. May the shelves in their charge be 
hospitable to all books, letting time and the tides act as censors, never fearful of the hysteria, 
the frenzy of the fanatic, The dark ages are threatenin f 
ee ga in our struggle for truth and knowledge. They deserve it and with Thy aid they shal 


-on who had come along for the in- 
terview just concluded in the Shores 
living room. As the newspaper crew 


went away in an atmosphere of 
amiable farewells, Mrs. Wylie ap- 
peared. Wylie himself is a personable 
man, rather on the lean side, with a 
lot of nervous energy, and an inter- 
est in everybody and everything 
around him fairly well concealed un- 
der an occasionally sleepy manner. 
My own impression is that he disci- 
plines his perceptions in such a 
fashion that classification of the 
tremendous number of persons he 
meets into some sort of order rang- 
ing from interesting to boring takes 
place rather automatically. 


Mrs. Wylie, as all who were later 
to see or meet her at Pensacola will 
agree, is a beautiful woman. Her 
beauty begins of course with.a good 
set of features, is enhanced by a 
good figure, and a flair for wearing 
the right sort of simple clothes. But 
a lot of American women can check 
in on those items without earning the 
word ‘beautiful’, There is an inner 
quality which illuminates Mrs. 
Wylie’s beauty. She is kind, pleas- 
antly willing to listen toyou, friend- 
ly, and as unobtrusive as her posi- 
tion will permit. She has a subtle 
manner of giving her husband th: 
spotlight without any of that poor- 
little-me business thatcan be so try- 
ing. Her poise when, a little later, 
an enthusiastic FSU student broke 
ranks shouting for ‘* Ricky’’ and wav- 
ing a red rose he wanted to present, 
was matched by her kindness in ac- 
cepting the situation for just what it 
was, and saving everyone embarrass- 
ment. She said thank-you for the 
flower, pinned it to her dress, and 


Grant O God to our librarians a place o 
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went on chosing her supper from the 
Student Center offerings. 

Louis had arranged for the Wylie’s 
to have supper with his Library 
Science faculty and students and had 
included Fred and me in the group. 
Otis McBride, Agnes Gregory, Ruth 
Rockwood who surprised me with the 
introduction of a teenage daughter, 
Norman Kilpatrick and Mrs. Kilpa- 
trick, were familiar faces and all, 
except Mrs. Kilpatrick, convention- 
bound. 

After supper we saw some film pre- 
views, toured a new and very hand- 
some FSU dormitory, and returned to 
the Shores’ house where we were 
joined by some faculty people and 
that American pattern asserted it- 
self. The men talked in Louis’ study 
and the women talked in Gerry’s liv- 
ing room and never the twain did 
meet until time to say goodnight. 
After age twenty-something, or mar- 
riage, the animals cease to congre- 
gate two by two, and I wonder why. 

Wednesday, April 21, Tallahassee: 
Off to breakfast at 8, then out to see 
the FSU library with its evolving 
changes preparatory to the larger 
changes that will come with the com- 
pletion of its new building. Saw 
Nancy Bird and presently took off 
for Gerry and Louis’ house where we 
found a second breakfast waiting. 
The Wylie’s were house-guests of 
the Shores’ and the six of us had a 
fine time on the big screened porch 
that looks out to a yard full of 
Gerry’ s beloved flowers. Gerry works 
at her gardening, though she confes- 
sed that the gorgeous rose on the 
breakfast table had been swiped from 
the yara next door. I thought that 

(Continued next page) 
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Gerry’ s own roses, lilies, and daisies 
were lovely enough, and a little of 
the research which runs in the fam- 
ily proved that Gerry also grows 
shamrocks. 

At eleven, Louis, Fred and I off 
to Pensacola and much talk en route 
about shoes and sealing wax as well 
as the cabbage-king combination. But 
when all the convention details, and 
the place of libraries in the scheme 
of things, and Wylie’s new book, 
Tomorrow, and student librarians, 
and Chicago University, and our cur- 
rent deification of scientists, and 
lunch at a Spanish restaurant, had 
filled hours and helped miles slip 
by, there came a three-way silence 
and I fell to thinking of the event 
ahead...the event that had us head- 
ing west past white beaches, sea- 
water in all the shades of blue and 
emerald, under a good hot spring 
Florida sun. 

This convention. It began, really 
last June. At the Executive Board 
meeting when Pensacola was chosen. 
The letters. Dozens. Hundreds of 
letters Louis had written. The plans. 
Suggested. Examined. Discarded. 
Promoted, The zeal. The work. The 
personal contacts at library meet- 
ings. The letters again. To commit- 
tee chairmen. To committee members. 
To possible speakers. Tothe Asso- 
Ciation’s executive secretary. To the 
editors of Florida Libraries. Espe- 
cially to the editors of Florida Li- 
braries. I realized then how much 
this meeting ahead was the fruit of 
the work of a man who had dedicated 
a large portion of his energy, his 
creativeness, his genius for organi- 
zation to just the event now only 24 
hours away. And there, along that 
road running between land and sea 
I paid Louis Shores a silent but com- 
prehensive tribute, an honest tribute, 
based on first hand experience of his 
unremitting enthusiasm and hard work 
over the months. 

Just as we were about to yawn 
outselves out of silence the suburbs 
of Pensacola appeared. We were 
there. We were in the high ceiling 
lobby of the San Carlos. We read 
the library progress sign devised by 
the Pensacola L«ague of Women vo- 
ters to remind us that all libraries 
must grow. We checked in and un- 
packed and began the rounds of won- 
derful-to-see-you’s as delegates 
arrived. Paul Noon and Wesley Sum- 
mers, Norman Berg, Garrett Larkin, 
Ben Campen, Mrs. Ray Collins, Bill 
Bayley, Clara Wendel, Red Hender- 
son, Jewel Sarvin, Lucy Lanphear.. 
by midnight the hotel was full of 
conventioneers. The University of 
Florida bus had brought 21 librarians 
including Thelma Rieless of Delray 
Beach who had joined them in 
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Gainesville, and Clara Johnson, pub- 
lic school librarian of that city, 
triumphantly if wearily in to port. We 
were to learn later that the Miami, 
Coral Gables, Miami Beach contin- 
gent who tried to fly up would have 
traded planes for busses at almost 
any hour of their long delay. 

Thursday, April 22, Pensacola: 
The hours before a big state-wide 
meeting hauls itself together for its 
first formal session are a curious 
mixture. There are the lucky late- 
sleepers, the strollers who need do 
nothing more than look, and the har- 
ried ones who know that shortly all 
the bits and pieces must be in place, 
the charm wound up, the thing ready 
to go. Paul Noon speaking kindly, 
good naturedly always, to exhibitors, 
members, officials, errand boys, book 
buyers, committee chairmen. I’ve 
never seen Paul rattled. He was, that 
morning, surrounded by demands and 
demanders. He had been up until 
long after midnight(and with the dif- 
ference in time that was really late.) 
He had begun work shortly after 6:00 
a.m. And there he was with his warm 
slow voice, his easy loping walk, 
his pink smiling face, as unflurried 
as, oh well, as unflurried as Paul, 
Noon. 

Out on the Mezzanine, Lucia Tryon, 
Blanche Eldridge, newspaper report- 
ers, Marie Foley, and a well in- 
structed staff were milling around 
the registration table, Louise Rich- 
ardson came along in time to be 
caught by a photographer. The result 
as published that night is irresitibly 
funny tor by some trick of lighting 
she is projecting roguishness with 
considerable power. I am not sure 
you will get to see this photograph 
since my fellow-editor feels, with 
reason, that it does him, also, less 
than justice. The pretty girl, seated. 
is Blanche Eldridge, and the flanking 
characters are recognizable enough 
for me to omit their names. 

Others stirrings at the Registration 
table, now open for a rushing busi- 
ness, included getting what Agnes 
Gregory terms thebest picture she 
ever had taken; the arrival of the 
Wylie’ s, and luckily for me, that pic- 
ture of her bears out what I wrote 
earlier; and a first meeting with 
Marie Rainey Foley. 

Marie rates a paragraph all to her- 
self. You see her across the page 
talking with your editor and Odell 
Griffith of the University of Florida 
Press. Having spent two and a half 
dynamic days with her the picture 
seems to me to sparkle with her vi- 
brant personality. But maybe it 
doesn’t. Looking at the other pictures 
in which she appears I realize that 
no photograph, not even in color, and 
probably not even a movie in tech- 








nicolor could communicate the 
warmth, the charm, the humor, all 
luminous with experience and wisdom 
that are essential components of the 
five feet minus, high, something a- 
round 120 pounds of humanity pack- 
aged as Marie Foley. In two quick 
words, she’s wonderful. 

Meanwhile Lucia Tryon for whom 
everyone early ran out of adjectives 
had our own photographer in tow. 
Fred andI went over the program item 
by item with him, Frank Hardy by 
name, and you are furnished with 
proof in this issue of Frank’s zeal. 
He didn’t miss a trick. We got every 
picture we requested and in the main 
they are excellent. No one, not even 
Frank Hardy, can guarantee that 
every person in a group will behave 
photogenically when the flash bulb 
goes off. Yet again and again, as in 
the final registration picture shown 
here, with Florence Bethea supply- 
ing information to Blanche Eldridge, 
something more than a black and 
white reproduction came forth. 

The busy morning, constant with 
new arrivals, exhibitors putting last 
touches on their displays, greetings, 
where-are-you-stayings reached noon 
with appalling speed. The Executive 
Board which has served the associ- 
ation since the Sarasota meeting 
gathered for a luncheon meeting, its 
last session. There we are and the 
smiling Lucia Tryon, sitting between 
Louis and Clara Wendel is the most 
important person you see, quickly as 
she would deny this. 

For more than thirty years this 
writer has been going to and fro to 
conventions. To conventions of coal 
miners and social workers, news- 
paper editors and modern artists, 
school teachers and (once) brewery 
manufacturers, medical men and 
mathematicians, retail salesmen and 
(also once) bartenders, undertakers 
and politicians (4 national conven- 
tions in this latter category.) The 
meetings have been everything from 
afew people in aroom over a billiard 
hall to thousands of men and women 
at Philadelphia’s municipal auditor- 
ium. But never in my experience 
have I been present at any conven- 
tion where the local planning was so 
nearly perfect. 

Breakfast rooms, luncheon rooms, 
flowers, placecards, photographers, 
newspaper publicity, cooperation 
with the Naval Air Station, clergy- 
men Catholic, Hebrew and Protestant 
to deliver invocations and benedic- 
tions, transportation to meeting 
points distant from the hotel, regis- 
tration arrangements, and if an item 
had been overlooked, some minor 
items inevitably were, a word to 
Lucia...and Lucia fixed it. Fixed it 

(Please turn to page 8) 
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Marie Foley, NAS Librarian, Barbora Larkin and Odell 
Griffith of Florida University Press caught by a very candid 
camera, 


Mrs. Philip (Ricky) Wylie and her husband 
pause at the convention registration desk. 


Mrs. Parsons, new librarian at Ft. Pierce, 
bends to answer questions while Agnes 
Gregory, right, completes her registration. 


Left to right are Barbara Larkin, Louise Richardson, Fred 
Bryant, Blanche Eldridge, and Louis Shores at convention's 


opening hour. (Pensacola Journal Photograph) 


Louis Shores, flanked by Garrett Larkin, Bill 
Frieze, Paul Noon, and Ret. Adm. Mason 
opens the Ist General Session. 


Last meeting of the 1953-54 Executive Board. 
Left to right, Jewel Garvin, Wi'liam Frieze, 
Lovis Shores, Lucia Tryon, Clara wendel, 
Paul Noon, Lucy Lanphear, Alice Pearce, 
Margaret Sewell, Barbara Larkin, Fred Bryant. 


Pay w ; Wi 
ita 


**We are All Librarians’’, De Lyle Runge, Margaret Sewell, 
Marie Foley, L.N. Kilpatrick about to speak for public, 
school, special, and college libraries on one of the con- 
vention’s top programs. 
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as pleasantly and with as little up- 
roar as she had managed all the ad- 
vance arrangements. Between them 
Marie Foley and Lucia Tryon stage- 
managed the smoothest running con- 
vention it has yet been my good luck 
to attend. 


The First General Session 

At 2:30 inthe afternoon Louis cal- 
led the first General Session to 
order. Immediately thereafter Rabbi 
Julius Leibert delivered an invoca- 
tion so profoundly moving that it 
appears in full elsewhere in this 
issue. He spoke his words in a beau- 
tiful deep voice pregnant with sin- 
cerity, informed with his scholarship, 
making them a testimony to the 
worth of our profession. We were 
welcomed by Ret. Adm. C.P. Mason, 
Mayor of Pensacola. Paul Noon read 
the good wishes of ALA and some 
absentees. Then Louis turned the 
meeting over for a spell to Garrett 
Larkin who, representing the exhibi- 
tors, put them, literally, through 
their paces. They paced in fact up 
to the platform in ones and twos as 
their names were called, and paced, 
to the accompaniment of librarian 
applause, down the center aisle of 
the room, thence back to their wares. 
This was a good natured piece of 
japery whichI’d liketo see repeated 
in one form or another, and it set a 
nice friendly tone for the proceed- 
ings to come. 

These proceedings had todo main- 
ly, once the fqrmalities were over, 
with an unusually imaginative pro- 
gram called, ‘‘We Are All Librar- 
ians,’’ Just across the page you see 
the four participants, DeLyle Runge, 
Margaret Sewell, Marie Foley, L. N. 
Kilpatrick. Public, school, college, 
special, all these areas were treated 
by experts, their basic philosophy in 
common demonstrated, their diver- 
gences outlined. 

By this time nearly 200 persons 
had registered, the general session 
hall was full, the convention was 
launched, a going concern. Adjourn- 
ment carried most delegates across 
the mezzanine to atea given by Pen- 
sacolians and after that, until dinner 
hour, the exhibits proved their pulling 
power, for large crowds. 


WE FEED THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
SPEAKERS 

Underneath all this bustle Florida 
Libraries was making ready to feed 
the six encyclopedists, wives, and a 
few official guests. It had been de- 
cided that since all six speakers for 
the evening program were paying 
their own expenses and since the 
business offices of all six encyclo- 
pedias are proper targets for our 
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state journal’s advertising solicita- 
tion, Florida Libraries would play 
host. Over there you see a picture 
of this affair, which featured an en- 
tree everyone present will remember 
a long time. Boned chicken was 
gently laid on top of a slice of Vir- 
ginia ham, the whole soothingly sur- 
rounded by a sauce invented in para- 
dise. The end of the dinner was 
entertainingly accompanied by impa- 
tient glances from delegates who 
wanted, as was quite right, to have 
the evening session begin. Food 
service for us had to be carried 
across the corridor leading to the 
main meeting room and of course 
every time our dining room door was 
opened to admit waiters, it was also 
opened to admit those impatient 
glances. But everyone bore up very 
well and I no longer feel such sym- 
pathy as I once felt for the animals 
in the zoo at feeding time. 


CONVENTION'S BEST STORY 

But at last, forty minutes late we 
confess, the program got under way. 
From Dr. Lavinia Dudley, exce eding- 
ly easy to look at, we had first a 
broad general statement of encyclo- 
pedia problems as Americana faces 
them year after year. From Dr. Walter 
Yust, who drily described himself 
asa ‘specialist in errors’ we had an 
amusing account of the pixies, grem- 
lins and widgets that thrive in Bri- 
tannica’s editorial quarters with 
numerous relatives who haunt rival 
offices. From Charles A. Fotd we 
heard an account of the exhaustive 
editorial care exercised in preparing 
Compton’s pictures and text. From 
Everett Fontaine came a discussion 
of the decisions to be made when a 
new encyclopedia, Colliers, is 
launched. From David Whitney we 
heard the best story of the conven- 
tion as his introduction to a talk on 
the preparation of World Book. And 
from Harry Orin Gillette of American 
Educator Encyclopedia we heard an 
arresting statement that an encyclo- 
pedia should supply not only what a 
reader wants to know, but further, 
what he ought to know about a given 
subject, 

Mr. Whitney, who had flown down 
as a hastily recruited substitute for 
J. Morris Jones told the story of a 
speaker, one, like himself of a con- 
siderable list on a program, who rose 
to speak just as a grey haired list- 
ener in the back of the hall rose to 
depart. The speaker called across 
the hall to her, ‘‘Don’t go, Madam. 
Don’t go. There are two more 
speakers after me, good ones.’’ The 
listener gave a final adjustment to 
hat, bag, gloves and called back, 
**Young man, when you have lived to 
the age I have you will know that 
the head can only absorb what the 


seat can endure.”’ 

As adjournment came Louis could 
feel proud, pleased, gratified at the 
splendid fruition, in the program, of 
his personal contacts at Midwinters, 
the letters, telegrams, phone calls 
required to give us so unique an 
evening. The speakers made friends 
amongst librarians. Encyclopedias 
will always mean more to us after 
hearing in this manner from their 
editors. 


Friday, April 23, Pensacola: It is 
not true, as was reported, that I ate 
four breakfasts this a.m. No.I neatly 
had a tray, with that rec ommended 
for too many curves 450 calorie job, 
brought up at 7:00, and a little after 
8:00 made the rounds. I found the 
catalogers still at the scrambled egg 
stage, but already wrestling infor- 
mally with that Lubetsky report. 
Vivian Prince was to lead this dis- 
cussion and you will notice that Bill 
Frieze sat in on this one, also. 

Down in the main dining room the 
school and childrens librarians had 
gathered to hear Agnes Gregory’s 
comments on the new books in their 
fields. She had brought copies of the 
books she mentioned and these were 
being passed about when I got in so 
I can now witness to the ability of 
librarians to dotwo (or more) things 
simultaneously, for the group was 
keeping eyes and hands busy turning 
pages, and ears busy listening to 
Agnes. 

A very lively discussion was ab- 
sorbing the reference librarians when 
I arrived. They want some sort of 
status forthis group and were debat- 
ing the merits of section versus 
round table recognition, a matter 
which they have passed on tothe new 
Executive Board for decision. This 
group is especially worthy of atten- 
tion, for, organized first in Miami 
three years ago, they have drawn 
faithful followers and participants 
from every section of our membership 
and have shown a dogged persistence 
in holding together that will almost 
certainly earn them a collective 
standing. 

Across the street then to where 
Helga Eason was conducting a sort 
of vicarious Version of her famous 
Miami Public Library Author's 
Nights. She had a large and well 
mixed crowd present, with public 
librarians predominating and I pre- 
dict an upswing in orders for the 
books and authors who were dis- 
cussed on this program. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Breakfast had gotten underway so 
promptly and the time schedule had 
been planned so well that most 


(Please turn to page 10) 
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Florida Libraries entertains the “six walking encyclo- 
pedias’’ for dinner, Seated left to right, Mrs. Wylie, Paul 
Noon, Mrs. Martin Roess, Everett Fontaine (Colliers), 
Mrs. Louis Shores, Harry Gillett (American Educator), 
Barbora Larkin, Mrs. Walter Yust, Fred Bryant, Dr. Lavinia 
Dudley (Americana), William Frieze, Charles A, Ford 
(Compton’s), Jewel Garvin, David Whitney (World Book), 
Mrs. Howard Smith (State Library Board member), Philip 
Wylie, Mrs. Charles Ford, Standing, Louis Shores, Lucia 
Tryon, Vivian Prince, Dr. Walter Yust (Britannica) 


**The six walking encyclopedias.’’ Walter Y ust (Britannica), 
David Whitney (World Book), Charles Ford (Compton's), 
Lavinia Dudley (Americana), Everett Fontaine (Colliers), 
Harry Gillett (American Educator), just before presenting 
their program, Thurs., April 22, 8:00 p.m. 


A portion of the beautifully decorated refresh nent table in 
the Library of the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, and some 
of the 200 librarian guests who attended. 


Trustees holding their 1st luncheon meeting as part of the 
FLA Convention Program. Left to right they are, Mrs. 
Margaret Dana, Auburndale; Mrs. Cahill, Coral Gables; 
Mrs. F.E, Lukes, Brooksville; Mrs. Howard Smith, State 
Library Board Member from Brooksvile; Mrs. Edith E. 
Olson, De Funiak Springs; Mrs. Charles A. Born, Pensa 
cola; Mrs. C. Christian Schenck, and Mrs. E.W. Thorpe, 
and Mrs. Irene Griggs, De Funiak Springs. 


Capt. J.P. Monroe, Commanding Officer, NAS, Pensacola, 
welcomes Everette Fontaine back to his old ( and much 
changed) stamping ground. 


From right to left are Admiral Dale Harris, Capt. J.P. Mon- 
roe, Marie Foley, Mrs. Monroe, and Barbara Larkin just 
after the latter thanked the NAS staff for its wonderful hos- 
pitality to Florida Library Association members. 
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members were on time for the open- 
ing of the general session on this 
morning. It was given over largely 
to committee reports, and I wish 
there were space in this Florida 
Libraries to include them. Copies 
had been mimeographed and if you 
have a special interest and will 
write the chairman of the committee 
you can probably obtain the one, or 
ones, you are most interested in 
reading. They proved, these reports, 
that membership wide association 
work had gone on at the grass roots 
all through the 1953-54 convention 
to convention year. It is planned to 
continue such work under Bill 
Frieze’s leadership and I urge you 
to pick your chosen field for service 
by consulting the President’s appeal 
as printed elsewhere in this issue. 

By 11:45 adjournment was reached 
and members began turning toward 
the luncheons of their choice. Child- 
rens’ and School Librarians, Public, 
College and Special luncheon reports 
will all be found more amply covered 
in their own sections, so I shall re- 
port here only on the Trustee’s 
luncheon, a new feature of our con- 
vention program. 


THE TRUSTEE'S LUNCHEON 

Sponsored by the State Library 
Board this affair was to have had 
Dr. Rembert Patrick as its presiding 
official. When Dr, Patrick was pre- 
vented from attending, Mrs. Howard 
Smith, the association’s first recom- 
mendation for membership on the 
State Board, appointed by the late 
Governor Dan McCarty, took over. 
Eight trustees responded, a small 
number, but they made a fine begin- 
ning. From a slightly restrained 
opening they got off to a round-the- 
table discussion of methods by which 
Women’s Club Libraries could most 
easily turn themselves into commun- 
ity libraries. They expressed them- 
selves as strongly in favor of more 
assistance from library extension 
service. The Auburndale contingent 
spoke in warm praise of Zella Adams. 
And they all, forthrightly, came out 
in favor of state aid for the strug- 
gling community library. At the 
luncheon’s conclusion it seemed 
clear that this feature of the conven- 
tion will grow, for the trustees like 
the reference librarians are asking 
for a recognized status in the asso- 
Ciation. 

By this time groups were drifting 
in from luncheon locations, making 
ready for the tour of the Naval Air 
Station and tea at the library there. 
Marie Foley, with the cordial cooper- 
ation of NAS authorities, had arrang- 
ed for the entire convention to be 
guests, provided transportation, 
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guides, arranged the tour route, every 
item of the hospitality... and her ef- 
forts were accepted with alacrity. 
Only absentees were those involved 
in a scheduled radio-television show 
that afternoon and this regretably 
kept Louis Shores, Paul Noon, Zella 
Adams, Clara Wendel, Red Hender- 
son, Lucia Tryon away from the de- 
lightful NAS doings. We heard later 
that the television program was excel- 
lent and Clara said it was really 
lots and lots of fun. 


THE NAVAL AIR STATION 
TOUR AND TEA 


But so was the NAS tour. Lots and 
lots and lots of fun. As we entered 
the gates of the Station the busses 
were boarded by WAVE Ensigns, 
good looking girls in attractive uni- 
forms and with enough friendly poise 
to keep our large party moving and in 
good humor. This moving-on and re- 
maining good natured was a bit of 
a trial in the Crash Survival Unit 
where models of equipment, repre- 
sentations of crashed Navy planes, 
and all manner of advice about what 
to do to survive in every climate be- 
tween poles and clear around the 
equator were set forth. You may, 
one poster said, survive 10 days 
without water. Which was news to 
me. Kilpatrick of FSU says the first 
day is the toughest, but admitted 
this was hearsay, not first hand evi- 
dence. It was however a trifle baf- 
fling to read on a next door poster 
the counsel to drink no water at all 
the lst day, if your supplies are 
short, and after that always to take 
a few sips with every meal. Of course 
if you have neither water nor food you 
can skip these and catch a couple of 
flying fishes to fill in both gaps. 
Seriously, this is a fascinating dis- 
play and well worth spending hours 
instead of minutes over. 


Off from here to the station li- 
brary with glimpses of station hous- 
ing, planes, more planes. Flags. 
Men at drill. Lawns. Beaches. And 
then the many stepped administra- 
tion building. The model of a car- 
rier, a flat-top, with guns and planes 
to scale. . .dozens, hundreds of guns 
and planes one or two inches long 
but set in proportion to the space 
they’d occupy on the decks. . .it all 
added up to a breathtaking concept 
of this mammoth instrument of de- 
fense. 


Then to the library. A big, airy, 
pleasant room. Books, flowers, books, 
handshakes, books, a beautiful re- 
freshment table, books, people to 
welcome us. There never was a 
nicer party given for us. The food 
was superlative, marvelous to look 
at, wonderful to eat. The punch was 


delicious. The freedom to cruise 
the shelves, refreshment plate in 
hand, to explore all the crannies of 
the library, to have our questions 
answered witnessed to the breadth 
of spirit which animates Marie 
Foley’s operation of this library 
system. 

Half an hour of this and Capt. J.P. 
Monroe, Commanding Officer of NAS, 
Mrs. Monroe, and Rear Admiral Dale 
Harris, Chief, Naval Basic Training, 
arrived to welcome us both officially 
and informally andto say some firmly 
encouraging things about the values 
of books and libraries to men as 
Navy minded as these officers must 
be. With these remarks completed 
there occurred an incident as de- 
lightful as anything of its sort I’ve 
ever seen. Back in the crowd, well 
back, and quite ignorant of what 
was to take place, Everett Fontaine, 


representative for Colliers Encyclo- | 


pedia from the previous evening pro- 
gram, was visiting with friends. 

As Admiral Dale bowed to our ap- 
plause Marie Foley stepped forward 
and said to him and to Capt. Monroe, 
“‘Now I have a surprise for you. We 
have here today a former librarian 
of this station and I thought you’d 
like to meet him.’’ They certainly 
would, said they, in properly sur- 
prised tones and when Marie called 
Fontaine’s name, he came through 
the crowd looking quite as astonished 
as the Admiral and the Captain. 

So they shook hands all around, 
and pictures were taken, and Fon- 
taine spoke a few words about the 
changes since 1919-1920, his years 
of service in Pensacola. We had 
been enjoying ourselves immensely 
up to this point, but from now on in 
there was a warmth, a good relaxed 
feeling that one seldom associates 
with military installation affairs. 
In the absence of any of our top of- 
ficers and feeling that some word 
of appreciation should be spoken. I 
expressed the association’s heart- 
felt gratitude for all the courtesies 
shown us and for the months-long 
cooperation in preparing for the con- 
vention that the station library staff 
had provided, It was, as you should 
know by now,a very good clambake... 
that afternoon at NAS. 

Then the banquet. The speakers’ 
table, and the people seated there 
all looked very handsome and, all 
things considered [I thought the 
assembly looked very handsome, too. 
After a day of breakfasts, meetings, 
luncheons, tours, parties the resili- 
ence of all these librarian Persons 
was remarkable. They laughed and 
talked and listened with an alert- 
ness and responsiveness which 
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Sitting below the salt and reading left toright on banquet night 
are Red Henderson, Zelila Adams, Alice Pearce, Jewel Garvin, 
Borbara Larkin, Joe Marron, Mrs. Marron, Fanny Larkin, Lucia 
Tryon, and Clara Wendel. 


e 


: The Catalogers’ Roundtable at Breakfast, Friday, April 23 
Peggy Beaton, chairman of the Nominating Committee. 


Fo 


The currently serving Executive Board at its first meeting. 
Front row, seated, left to right, Elizabeth Peeler, vice-presi- 
dent and president elect; William Frieze, president; Margaret 
Sewell, secretary; Jewel Garvin, treasurer; standing, Paul 
Noon, Executive Secretary, Alice Pearce, Lilly Carter, chair- 
man College and Special Section; Mary Workizer, chairman 
Public Library Section; Lucille Cotton, chairman Children 
and School Section; Louis Shores, retiring president. 


The Reference Librarians cibalinene their 3rd birthday at 
breakfast, April 23. 


The Speakers’ Table, banquet night, Fri. April 23, Left to 
right are Mrs. Michael Leigh, Garrett Larkin, Marie Foley, 
Philip Wylie, Louis Shores, Otis McBride, Michael Leigh, 
William Frieze, Mrs. Wylie, Paul Noon, Mrs. Charles Born and 
Rev. J. C. Knowlton. 
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denied the fatigue many of them must 
by this time have accumulated. 
Louis Shores made the introduc- 
tions, first presenting the Rev. J.C. 
Knowlton who asked a blessing on 
the dinner and its fellowship. Otis 
McBride was presented as toast- 
master and quipped his way through 
this favorite role with the ease of a 
master of the art. Michael Leigh, 
book reviewer and editorial writer 
for the Pensacola News-Journal 
spoke pleasingly of the relationship 
between libraries and reviewers. 
In contrast to Leigh’s quiet under- 
stated manner and words, Phillip 
Wylie’s talk was a challenge to some 
steady thinking on the subject of 
“Thought Control in America.’’ After 
his speech he gave me the notes he 
had used and they are an illuminating 
testimony to the brilliance of his 
ideas. Below are some extracts from 
these notes. 


75% of the world’s press is censored.... 
Operation Candor dies aborning....Now: 
communism—We are asked to struggle 
for the world against a people and a 
system about which we are asked to 
stay totally ignorant as an act of pa- 
triotism....Fear plus ignorance, secrecy, 
frustration — equals hysteria....How cure 
it? Imsist on facing facts, on being 
free....Freedom of mind underlies all 
others....Democracy is not ‘“‘free’’ if a 
majority can rule out freedom for a 
minority....Here is our world—war likely 
unless we fall apart beforehand....The 
hysteria (if) umrecognized, the terror, 
will inevitably grow and grow....You ask, 
*“What can I do?’’....To bend to freedom- 
limitations is to lose the war and Ameri- 
ca without a fight....The other defenders 
of freedom did not reckon its cost....Will 
you? 


From these notes Wylie delivered 
an impassioned plea for freedom, for 
awareness of danger, but a calm 
awareness. He painted a dismal 
picture, derived mainly from our own 
narrow hysterical fears. But he held 
out hope, also. “‘In the past when 
one central idea has been threatened, 
Americans have risen up, even against 
the whole world. If we can rise again 
and win another war, then I think 
we'll have that wonderful world of 
peace and freedom of knowledge. 
All other freedoms have no basis.’’ 

Delivered with profound feeling, 
and with a conversational manner 
so that he seemed to be talking 
directly to individuals, the Wylie 
speech was an incitement to con- 
tinuing examination of the part we, 
as librarians, have to play in the 
preservation of freedom. It was one 
of those speeches that one hears 
without any great effort, but which 
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because of its plain-speaking, ling- 
ers in memory and | have an idea 
that more than one listener is back 
home now strengthened because a 
man of Wylie’s stature stood up to 
remind us of these truths. 


LAST GENERAL SESSION 
Saturday, April 24, Pensacola. The 


final general session. The move to 
break up exhibits. The election of 
officers. The thinned down crowd. A 
pity, I thought, for our most important 
business to be transacted last, when 
delegates are packing to leave, when, 
with a membership of more than 500, 
less than 100 elect the Association 
officers. 

Most important action taken at this 
session was the vote for a fall in- 
stead of a spring meeting. The new 
Executive Board meeting immediately 
after adjournment sine die declared 
for a convention in the fall of 1955, 
the dates to be determined at a meet- 
ing Frieze will call this coming 
September. 

We coralled Peggy Beaton for a 
photograph as head of the nominating 
committee. You see the new Execu- 
tive Board which will govern your as- 
sociation for this next 15 months. 
They look surprisingly alive to me, 
after rigors of the previous two and a 
half days, wonderful as they were. 

There is general agreement that 
this was the best convention the 
Association has yet staged. A three- 
way credit for this fact goes to the 
Pensacola planners Lucia Tryon, 
Marie Foley and their helpers, our 
executive secretary Paul Noon, and 
our president, Louis Shores. Fred 
Bryant and I are proud of the support- 
ing role Florida Libraries played. 
And all committees who worked 
throughout the year, all delegates, 
all exhibitors can join in the general 
bows and salaams. 


THE NEWSPAPERS WERE FOR US 


In conclusion mention should be 
made of the extraordinary amount of 
space given us by Pensacola news- 
papers. By actual measurement and 
during the course of the meeting, 
some 161 inches or 8% columns of 
space were devoted to our affairs. 
We had front page stories and pic- 
tures, and we had the pleasing ex- 
perience of being well noticed edi- 
torially. I think I can do no better 
than quote here from the editorial 
which appeared April 22nd, the day 
our convention opened. On that day 
the Pensacola Journal, under the 
head, “Librarians Gather in City,’’ 
observed: 


We have pleasure in welcoming to 
this city the 31st annual convention 
of the Florida Library Association to 
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be held at the Hotel San Carlos today, 
Friday and Saturday. We hope their 
visit is a happy and productive one 
and that they will be moved to visit 
us again. 

The value of the library from a 
civic standpoint is more than merely 
considerable and the state libraries 
overall play an important part. More 
than any other single factor they 
are responsible for the formation of 
an intelligent and thinking society 
and a citizenry that can cope with 
present day problems with the ob- 
—" learned from the ages through 

oks. 
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It was a happy meeting. It was a 


productive meeting. It set a standard 
for future conventions. 


Thank you, Pensacola! 








Be sure to send in your 
ideas regarding future Ac- 
tivities of the Florida 
Library Association as 
suggested by President 
Frieze in his message on 
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Doubleday Books 
y Junior Literary Guild Books 
| Real Books e Pre-bound Juveniles 
and a world,of other good books 
for School and Public Libraries 


Garrett F. Larkin 
P.O. Box No. 197 
Winter Park, Florida 


representing 


Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
Institutional Department 
Garden City, New York 
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PENSACOLA REPORT: 


by 


LEON ODELL GRIFFITH 


(Editor’s note: Leon Odell Griffith 
is promotion manager at the Univer- 
sity of Florida Press. ““A Long Time 
Since Morning,” a novel Mr. 
Griffith, will + released in August 
by Random House. The setting of 
his novel is West Florida Vural 
Turker, who prepared drawings, is 
University Press artist.) 
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To burn or not to burn — that was 
a hot coal question at the Pensacola 
convention of the Florida Library 
Association, 

First, Rabbi Julius Leibert hoped 
we might be saved from book burn- 
ers. Then Admiral C.P. Mason, Pen- 
sacola’s mayor, consigned certain 
subversively tainted tomes to the 
flame s—allowing too that he would 
eliminate the Fifth Amendment — and 
author Philip Wylie wrapped up the 
matter by taking the hearth poker 
and punching the coals up around 
the admiral’s military books. Back 
in the exhibitors’ corner we felt the 
fire but didn’t get singed. 

One lady shuddered visibly though 
when the admiral yanked at the Fifth 
amend ment. Later, she explained that 
she had just completed four thousand 
index cards on U.S, Constitutional 
reports. 

After the fire drill, we retreated 
to the San Carlos refreshment room, 
and there we found a librarian, soft- 
drink grasped firmly in hand, glaring 
June, 1954 


at a sign: ‘““The management regrets 
that they can serve ladies only at 
tables.’”’ 


“Men must fight for their rights 


Ptoday,’’ we offered cheerfully. 


“*You men may take the world,’’ she 
said with a certain frostiness, “‘But 


’ there’s no need to bully grammar.’’ 


Having spoken, she disappeared 
immediately, though we did not cease 
pondering her global proposal until 
four softdrinks later. 

For what it’s worth, Florida li- 
brarians made a good impression up- 
on the San Carlos hired help. The 
librarians, in fact, were rated safe 
middle-of-the-roaders, thank you, ac- 
cording to one bellboy; they were 
more sedate than conventioning con- 
stables, firemen and peanut pro- 
ducers, though their interrogation 
score rated consistently higher than 
that of a mortician delegation, which, 
it seems, is remembered chiefly for 
the emphasis it placed upon the si- 
lent gaze. 

It is refreshing for the outsider to 
discover that librarians, after all, 
are human and so are subject to 
convention foibles such as con- 
fusing meeting places, locking their 
door keys in their rooms, and for- 
getting committee meeting appoint- 
ments. Such a discovery of course 
may have a traumatic effect on one 
given to surrendering cash for fines 
at the circulation desk, as well as 


attempting—while searching for the 


|} misplaced power of speech — to ac- 


count for a lost book, and reflexing 
with Walter Mitty when reminded 
that loud whispering in the stacks 
is not permitted, But once over the 
hurdle, the outsider will discover 
that librarians in convention are 
bonny lassies who will rubberneck 
with the best of them on a sight- 
seeing tour and who, too, some- 
times will yawn openly at the podi- 
um’s Joe Miller witticisms. 

Confessionals aside, the program’s 
bill of fare was almost as shiny as 
a library funds increase in the new 
fiscal budget. 

For instance, take Pensacola’s 
author, Mike Leigh, who has just 
completed three softbacks under con- 
tract; the chap may be Irish, but for 
all that — and long live Lillibet and 
may she enjoy Teane and Finne- 
gan’s Wake — he put the English on 


this matter of librarians and writers 
engaging in a project of mutual sup- 
port. These are days of conspiracy, 
what with TV and 4-D reducing the 
circulation desk to tears; and it is 
proper that a united front be pre- 
sented to a common enemy. 


(Please turn to page 3) 
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Sometimes we smile when we hear 
a word pronounced ina way unfamiliar 
to us. Such a minor cultural varia- 
tion is frequently the basis for joking. 
Other times when the cultural varia- 
tion has a greater bearing on the 
course of human relationship than 
the mere pronunciation of a word it 
can create friction, anger, or pre- 
judice, even within a society with a 
similar linguistic framework and with 
similar thought patterns. But these 
upheavals within the single society 
for the most part yield to arbitration, 
and there are no vast areas where 
common ground does not exist—as in 
the conflict now between the two op- 
posing forces of the world, loosely 
characterized as East and West. 

It is this problem, with which we 
as librarians are concerned, for we 
have a key role in the communica- 
tions process. It is ourselves, and 
the educational profession of which 
we are a part who must foster an 
understanding of the difficulties 
that exist in the underdeveloped 
areas of Asia, Africa and the Ameri- 
cas. But not only must we attempt to 
understand the difficulties of these 
areas, there must also be some search- 
ing self-examination to root out those 
prejudices that exist in the Western 
world on racial, political and eco- 
nomic questions. Understanding is 2 
two-way process. 


The Five Problems 

There are five major problems as 
I see them confronting us today, and 
briefly outlined they are as follows: 

I. The problem of language and 
communication, and that of 
illiteracy. 

Il. The problem of the scarcity of 
books in the underdeveloped 
areas for the general literate 
public. 

. The problem of getting trained 
personnel in the educational 
field and in librarianship. 

. The problem of the expense of 
books and currency difficul- 
ties. 

. The problem of putting over a 
positive program of informa- 
tion about other countries here 
in the United States and the 
augmenting of U.S. Informa- 
tion Services and _ similar 
agencies abroad. 


Illiteracy 
Let us first deal with L—that is the 


allied problems of language, com- 
munication and illiteracy. With the 
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last mentioned we have aclear enough 
goal, and so it is on a question of 
means not ends that the problem 
centers. The preliminary work of 
fundamental education, the teaching 
of reading and writing, is out of the 
hands of the librarian. His particular 
skill is required immediately after 
the preliminary stage is passed. Then 
he must help develop the interest of 
the reader and guide it into channels 
that will give him an awareness of 
his own cultural heritage, and point 
the way to an appreciation of the 
folkways of other peoples. Usually 
at this point the librarian has an 
ideal situation in which to work, for 
the person just recently emancipated 
from the restrictions of illiteracy has 
a tremendous intellectual urge to 
use his new found skill. It cannot 
be over-emphasized that to teach a 
person to read and write is not 
enough. Many literacy campaigns have 
foundered because they have not 
taken this into account. A flow of 
reading material is absolutely es- 
sential to keep the ground won, or a 
people will very quickly relapse into 
illiteracy. 

One of the points I wish to em- 
phasize whilst discussing this first 
problem — and this is of great impor- 
tance to the American or European 
librarian working to install library 
services in an underdeveloped area— 
is the gulf that can exist between 
two languages and the distortion that 
can come about in attempts to trans- 
late one idea into the idiom of a 
structurally different language. Two 
examples will illustrate this point: 
let us take China. The two major 
alien philosophies that have recently 
made inroads into China are 
Christianity and Communism. Con- 
sider the concepts of right and left 
which in the Chinese language have 
accumulated certain district symbolic 
associations. Thus, left is East, the 
male force — yang, the rising sun, 
Spring and so on, and it is also the 
place of honor, in the sense of ‘“‘re- 
lation to the ruler.’’ You can see 
immediately the difficulties of trans- 
lating the Christian scriptures, “Jesus 
seated on the right hand of the Lord” 
into Chinese, without running into a 
whole series of odd associations that 
would be conjured up in the Chinese 
mind. ! Who then would sit on the left 
hand—the place of honor? Further, 
still using a similar illustration, it 
can be visualized what difficulty 
will arise when translating the West- 
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ern political concepts of right and 
left into Chinese. They would hardly 
be looked upon in the same light as 
here in the United States. I hope 
these examples have helped to bring 
out two points (a) that in order to 
communicate with other cultures a 
knowledge of that language is a very 
real necessity, and (b) not only must 
a working knowledge of the language 
be gained, but the language must be 
studied as a part of the whole culture 
or misunderstandings ofa vital nature 
will occur. 


Language Studies 


As the world has grown smaller 
through the swiftness of travel it 
ha: become more cosmopolitan, but 
there has not been the increase of 
interest in linguistics that one might 
have expected. In fact the tendency 
has, been in the opposite direction. 
Here in the United States there is 
an even narrower educational pro- 
vincialism in this respect than be- 
fore. The study of languages is be- 
coming a dead-letter, not only in the 
public schools but also in the Uni- 
versities. True some students gain a 
desultory knowledge of French and 
Spanish and so on, but usually it is 
only a reading interest, accents are 
frequently atrocious, and there is 
really little understanding or placing 
of a language in its cultural context. 
There is hardly any study of some 
of the major languages of the world; 
anyone studying Chinese, Japanese, 
Arabic or Bantu for example is some- 
thing of an intellectual monstrosity 
in the eyes of our contemporary edu- 
cator, who believes such studies are 
for the isolated scholar. As vast 
sources of cultural understanding, 
as a means of initiation into the 
way other people think, they are 
completely ignored. Perhaps librar- 
ians could attempt to stimulate public 
interest and thus create a stronger 
demand for lingyistic training, for I 
am convinced that it is one of the 
keys to bettering international under- 
standing. 


Book Famine 


But now we must pass on to the 
second problem — that of book pro- 
vision. We are now envisaging a 
generally, or partially, literate so- 
ciety. Books in the vernacular lan- 
guage are woefully inadequate in 
most underdeveloped areas, as are 
books in English, French, German 
and the main European languages.. 
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For one thing the expense is pro- 
hibitive, especially American books 
which may well cost a week’s wages 
or more of the average urban worker. 
For libraries working on a very re- 
stricted budget the chance of buying 
even a decent cross-section of the 
books that would be useful to them 
and to their readers is likewise pro- 
hibitive in cost. UNESCO has helped 
considerably in assisting many of 
our less fortunate colleagues. The 
UNESCO pilot project in Delhi, India, 
appears to have been very success- 
ful. Valiant work has been done by 
USBE, the Library of Congress and 
the USIS libraries, and equivalent 
European agencies, but what is 
needed is a far more imaginative 
program at the governmental level. 
The democracies of the Western 
world seem singularly ignorant of the 
importance of books during a period 
of cold war; unfortunately for us, no 
such myopia afflicts the Soviet Union 
which is only too well aware of the 
potentialities of books as propaganda 
media, and has for several years 
been flooding the Asiatic market 
with material that is within the 
purse range of the ordinary literate 
Asian worker and in the vernacular 
language. 

When a large vernacular publish- 
ing organization can be formed in 
each of the underdeveloped countries 
and when a much greater number of 
books in the main publishing lan- 
guages of the world—English, French 
and German—are made available at 
a price people can afford in these 
areas, then we are some distance on 
the road to solving one of our most 
important problems. 


Personnel 

To move on now to III — the prob- 
lem of trained personnel. Here again 
the problem is a bilateral one. The 
need is for trained and experienced 
American and European librarians 
to develop library services, and to 
teach the theories and techniques of 
librarianship. The second need is 
for foreign students to study in the 
library schools of the United States 
and Europe in order to gain an in- 
sight into library procedures that 
they could not envisage without de- 
finite personal contact. Thirdly, there 
is a need for the interchange of al- 
ready fully trained librarians be- 
tween various regions of the world 
to facilitate the dissemination of 
ideas of a professional type and also 
to assist in the process of interna- 
tional understanding and goodwill. 
A certain cultural adaptability is a 
necessary part of the character of 
the librarian who is working in the 
underdeveloped region; in those parts 
where English is spoken only by an 
intellectual élite it is essential he 
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should have a very sound knowledge 
of the language of the people with 
whom he is working. Furthermore he 
should be sensitive to the needs of 
the particular environment in which 
he is working and not fall into the 
error of thinking that the library 
with which he is familiar can be 
employed just as effectively any- 
where. Different conditions and a 
cultural outlook demand different 
approaches. 


Cost of Books 

The fourth problem — that of the 
expense of books we touched upon 
above but we did not discuss the 
efforts that have or might be made 
to overcome this difficulty. UNESCO’s 
book coupon scheme has helped 
many countries to obtain American 
publications that otherwise they 
would not have been able to procure 
because of the acute dollar short- 
ages in most parts of the world. But 
the advantages that this scheme of- 
fers have for the most part been 
gained in Europe, where although 
there is difficulty in obtaining Ameri- 
can books because of a dollar short- 
age, there is not a book shortage per 
se as there is in the areas that we 
have been discussing. What is real- 
ly needed is governmental co-opera- 
tion with the publishers so that ar- 
rangements can be made to produce 
cheap reprints in these Asian, Afri- 
can and South American markets. 
The other way in which books can be 
made available to the people is 
through the establishment of Infor- 
mation libraries abroad as is being 
done under the auspices of the State 
Department in the form of USIS 
libraries. These libraries have and 
can provide excellent services to a 
large section of the urban popula- 
tions, though it is impossible for 
them to get atthe mass of the peoples 
of Asia and Africa in the rural areas 
where much the largest part of the 
population lives. 


Overseas Libraries 


This question of overseas libraries 
just touched onhas really encroached 
on the fifth problem I outlined, that 
of developing libraries abroad and the 
putting over of a positive informa- 
tion program in the United States 
itself. Apart from the aid that can be 
offered in creating new, and develop- 
ing already existing, libraries of an 
indigenous type abroad, there are 
two other methods that can be used. 
The first is that of setting up more 
Information Service libraries. The 
second is the creation of Universi- 
ties or Colleges abroad with ade- 
quate library facilities. There is the 
long standing example of the Ameri- 
can University at Beirut in the Le- 
banon. Much more recently an inter- 








esting experiment has been taking 
place in Ethiopia where a college 
has been set up at Harar by the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College in order to help the 
natives set up a sound agricultural 
economy in that part of Africa. The 
possibilities inherent in this type 
of educational improvement in the 
underdeveloped areas seem to be 
tremendous and librarians could uti- 
lize this framework for their work 
not only among students but in the 
form of extension work in the sur 
rounding areas. 


The Librarian's Task 

The putting over of an informative 
program about foreign countries and 
their people’s aspirations here in the 
United States is one in which the li- 
brarian must play a big part. To 
some extent it is inherent in the 
University library’s program but 
more emphasis can be placed, es- 
pecially in the public libraries, on 
world affairs. Many of the Information 
Services of other countries publish 
material gratis and are always very 
willing to assist libraries with any 
special project they might have in 
hand for displays, or in directing 
attention to a particular country or 
problem. 

Whenever the librarian has the op- 
portunity to promote international 
and intercultural understanding he 
should stand ready to do so, he 
should attempt to gain a fair under- 
standing of world affairs himself; 
travel abroad and living abroad helps 
that understanding. He should be 
sympathetic to the ways of other 
peoples and attempt to gain a knowl- 
edge of their traditions and history. 
This will help not only himself but 
will be mirrored in the effectiveness 
of his library as a cultural force in 
the community that he serves. 


Reference 
1, Weight, Arthur F., “‘The Chinese 
language and forei gn ideas,’’ in 
“Studies in Chinese thought.’’ Memoir 
No.75 of the American Anthropological 
Association, 1953. 
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Orlando's Family Council Series 


BY 


WINSTON HENDERSON 
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How does one go about writing a 
brief, readable, comprehensible 
article todescribe a project on which 
twenty single-spaced, typewritten 
pages have been required to tell the 
story in the form of condensed re- 
ports? Recognizing the impossibility 
of that, perhaps a brief article about 
the project will suffice. 

In July 1953, along came a news- 
letter from ALA addressed ‘‘to all 
libraries’’ telling how the Ford 
Foundation had granted a hundred 
thousand dollars from its Fund for 
Adult Education to ALA for the pur- 
pose of stimulating the initiation 
and development of adult education 
through libraries, and would librar- 
ies therefore submit proposed pro- 
jects meeting such and such criteria. 
Having produced an eight-program 
project during the first four months 
of 1953 entitled The Family Council 
Series, we amplified same to a de- 
gree which we felt couldn’t fail to 
win a sub-grant, then proceeded to 
plan a different project which would 
fic our limited budget, time, and tal- 
ents. Came Thanksgiving Day, we 
received a telegram saying our pro- 
ject was among the chosen twenty 
in the United States, and would we 
accept $1200 to produce it. It being 
Thanksgiving Day, it didn’t seem 
right to refuse the nice money. Be- 
sides, in the process of selling the 
project to ALA, we had sold our- 
selves on it, so all that remained 
was to sell the public on it. 


Trueblood Speaks 


Librarians, of course, know that 
the one thing harder to sell the pub- 
lic than civil defense is education. 
We therefore engaged Dr. David Elton 
Trueblood, philosopher, teacher, 
and author, to deliver an address 
which would sound the “keynote’’ 
of our project. (He has since been 
appointed Chief of Religious Policy 
of the U.S. Information Agency.) 
When Dr, Trueblood finished speak- 
ing, we were on our own. The fol- 
lowing excerpt from the final re- 
port will serve to describe some of 
the main characteristics of the pro- 
ject: 

The Family Council Series for 1954 
was a two-phase project involving 
(1) a panel discussion for each of 
four groups, viz. persons married 
less than ten years, persons married 
longer than ten years, single adults, 
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and teen-agers, and (2) a series of 
three discussion group meetings for 
each of the above groups, with sep- 
arate meetings held for single women 
and bachelors. Including the opening 
“*keynote’’ address, which was open 
of the general public, the 1954 
Family Council Series comprised 
twenty programs. 

Panel members were qualified pro- 
fessional persons; i.e., psychiatrists, 
consulting psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, and a certified marriage and 
family counselor. Each of the fifteen 
group discussion meetings was at- 
tended by one of the above persons 
whose role it was to summarize, 
qualify, and furnish authoritative in- 
formation following the discussion 
period. 

Each of the panel discussions was 
preceded by the showing of a film 
which suggested by its subject con- 
tent the necessity for self-under- 
standing through education in order 
to deal effectively with problems ex- 
isting between persons. 

Each group discussion was pre- 
ceded by an introduction to the sub- 
ject for discussion. The introduction 
emphasized the importance and the 
advantages of considering problems 
in their causal relationship to the 
problem-solver. Proceeding from 
this introduction, the discussion 
leader attempted to provoke discus- 
sion of a kind leading to a realiza- 
tion of self-analysis as a problem- 
solving device. This technique of 
discussion leadership can be best 
understood by citing the illustrative 
remarks made by the discussion 
leaders: 


Problems Are Dramatized 


Leader, holding up some handy ob- 
ject, preferably a book: “‘Let us 
imagine this object to be a problem 
with which each of us is personally 
concerned. Like all phenomena, it 
has many characteristics. The 
characteristics are two kinds: those 
that belong to it and it only, and by 
that we mean those characteristics 
observed by other persons who do 
not feel this phenomenon as a prob- 
lem to themselves. Since, however, 
we do feel this thing tobe a problem, 
there must be other characteristics 
about it besides the ones anyone can 
see. Those characteristics are the 
reflection of one’s feelings, ideas, 
attitudes, etc., in relation to the 


phenomenon. In other words, those 
characteristics which cause the 
phenomenon to be a problem for the 
individual are those positive of 
negative aspects of the individual’s 
total personality as reflected on the 
phenomenon. 

“There seem to be two ways of 
disposing of such problems as these. 
One way is to simply abolish the 
phenomenon. For example divorce 
is the abolishment of all the problems 
entailed in a marriage relationship. 
So is murder of the spouse or suicide! 
If, however, neither of these methods 
is attractive to the ‘“‘party of the 
first part’’ of the marriage relation- 
ship, and not having had the ad 
vantage which we are here to attain, 
the would-be problem abolisher tries 
various methods of escape, ranging 
from sublimation activity to suicide, 
(Of course, the more intelligent and 
prosperous the un-informed would-be 
problem-abolisher is, the more likely 
he is to escape by paying someone 
else to solve his problem for him 
without abolishing the phenomenon.) 
“The other way of disposing of 
problems is to use them as oppor- 
tunities for the development of self- 
understanding and personality growth, 
by which we mean the strengthening 
of positive aspects of the person’s 
personality and the amelioration of 
the negative aspects. 

“The first way is the most e 


peditious method, the most utilitariangiiiieies 
et as 


or mechanistic method, and the mos 
momentarily effective method. It i 
the method involving war and, i 
some instances, the method of pr 
vention of war. It is the method i 
volved in crime, and, in some in 
stances, the method of preventio 
of crime. The second way is th 
most human method, and, in the 2 
fecting of the, progress of human r 
lations, it is the most effectiv 
method. It is, in other words, the 
educational method.’’ 


End Results Significant 


The above illustration of the intra 
duction to the discussion gro 
meetings is schematic and for th 
reason may appear academic an 
didactic, In actual practice, the idez 
incorporated were phrased in a mor 
conversational tone, and were oft 
elicited by preliminary discussio: 
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“Florida’s Authors Are Given 
Praise by Library Heads,’’ said the 
Pensacola News, in a lovely heavy 
black two column wide caption to its 
article about the adult book review 
breakfast. And they were! 

In the beautifully decorated Drift- 
wood Restaurant, after a delicious 
breakfast, almost fifty librarians 
enjoyed a stimulating program on 
Florida authors and their books. Mrs. 
Helga H. Eason, Head of the Com- 
munity Relations Department of the 
Miami Public Library and chairman of 


the breakfast opened the program by ° 


emphasizing the fact that books are 
not products of an assembly line, 
but come from the brain, heart and 
soul of their authors. She said that 
Florida has many fine writers of 
whom it can be (and is) proud and 
mentioned several, including Philip 
Wylie who spoke at the Friday night 
banquet. Mrs. Marie R. Foley, Li- 
brarian of the U.S. Naval Air Station 
Library at Pensacola reviewed Miami 
U.S.A. by Helen Muir, praising it 
highly and saying that this panoramic 
history is the most popular book in 
her library, for several reasons but 
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especially as all the servicemen 
coming to the station wish to know 
about Miami. Of Target: Earth by 
Frank Dachille and Allan Kelly, 
Mrs. Hildegard W. Pchelkin, Librar- 
ian of the Technical Library at The 
Chemstrand Corporation in Pensa- 
cola said that although many authori- 
ties disagree with the theories ad- 
vanced in the book, it has received 
good reviews in many scientific 
publications; that it is a book for 
scientists, not laymen. Mrs. Jewel 
H. Garvin, Librarian of the Ocala 
Public Library paid a moving tri- 
bute to Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ 
books mentioning especially Mrs. 
Rawlings keen perception and her 
understanding of people. Mrs. Garvin 
said until she was asked to talk at 
this breakfast she had never read 
anything by Mrs. Rawlings, but now 
she felt as if she were speaking of 
an old and dear friend. 

Brochures entitled / wrote it be- 
cause, compiled by the Adult Book 
Review Committee composed of Sara 
Bell, Librarian of Bay County, Flori- 
da and of the Breakfast speakers, 





MORE ABOUT THESE BOOKMOBILES ON PAGE 23 (Editor's Own Subject Headings). 


were distributed Included in them 
were the latest book by Zachary Ball, 
Frank Dachille, Marjory Stoneman 
Douglas, Henry Field, Baynard 
Kendrick, John D. MacDonald, Helen 
Muir, Rembert W. Patrick, Theodore 
Pratt, Vivian Laramore Rader, Frank 
G. Slaughter and Philip Wylie—with a 
quotation as to why each wrote the 
book. This statement was made es- 
pecially for this brochure. Many li- 
brarians commented very favorably 
on the brochure, and several asked 
for extra copies to take back to their 
staff and trustees. The comment was 
made that the committee was very 
clever in using pink with the brown 
and white of the brochure as this 
color scheme was pointed up by the 
rose and gray decor of the restaurant. 
(As a matter of fact, this was either 
luck or instinct.) 

All in all, the committee was well 
pleased with the attendance and re- 
sponse of the attending librarians, 
the librarians were pleased with the 
food, the talks, and the brochure; 
and everyone was pleased because 
Florida has so many outstanding 
writers. 


We are all librarians: administra- 
tors, cataloger, accessions, refer- 
ence, prep. of books, reading guid- 
ance, public relations expert, as well 
as teacher, counselor, A.V. director. 

Ours is a never-ending job and yet 
the most challenging of all library 
jobs. 

Children’s librarian — public or 
school must love children and books. 
No matter how well prepared the li- 
brarian is, she will never become 
an outstanding librarian for children 
unless she fulfills these two quali- 
fications, and unless she can get a 
real thrill when she can bring these 
two together. The compensation for 
all her work comes when she looks 
into the wide eyes of a child and 
hears him say, “I want another book 
just like the one I read!’’ That is 
the challenge we wait for! 


i A school librarian must also 
know the children she serves. 
She must know the emotional pattern, 


the reading levels, the community, 
the homes from which the children 
come, their likes and dislikes, inter- 
ests, hobbies, their hopes and 
dreams. . . ‘what makes Johnny 
tick.’’ The books she chooses for 
her group is limited by these condi- 
tions. By having a rather narrow age 
level, such as elementary, junior 
high school, or senior high school, 
she can gear her purchases to meet 
these needs. 
ll. She must know books — and 
know them well. 
Her close contact with her own group 
means that she will be constantly 
called upon to make individual 
selections and the children expect 
her to know everything. Children 
will have no patience with you if you 
cannot steer them quickly into a 
choice. Youth is impatient. 
III. | Most important — and this is 
the area that differs largely 
from public library work — 


the school librarian must - 


know the Pca of the 


course of studies within 


which the library operates. 


The objectives of the school 
library must be in consonance 
with the objectives of the school, 
since all resources of the school 
library exist primarily for the purpose 
of implementing the school curriculum. 
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Certain trends in the school cur- 
riculum have become evident over a 
period of years — trends which point 
to a type of library service quite 
different from that in the past. The 
trends which have direct implica- 
tions for more and better service are: 
integration of subjects; unit teaching; 
utilization of many sources of in- 
formation in preference to single 
text; and project work. All these 
trends challenge the school li- 
brarian to expand her collection to 
meet this ever-increasing demand. 
She must become an expert in select- 
ing and handling materials. (Public 
library has felt this impact, too — we 
send children in a stream to public 
library for help in meeting this de- 
mand.) 

IV. The school librarian must 
be expert in selecting and 
using A.V. materials. 

We believe that alltypes of communi- 
cation are important in learning. We 
believe that they must be wisely 
chosen and expertly administered. 
This throws added responsibility to 
the already heavy load of the school 
librarian. Time to meet this changing 
trend has become a major problem in 
today’s library, but with the aid of 
a student staff an excellent job is 
done in most areas. 

V. The school librarian must 
know the teachers — their 


personalities — the subjects taught 
and whims of each. This is most im- 
portant if a school library is to func- 
tion smoothly. One disgruntled teach- 
er can do much harm where a total 
library program is being administered. 
Miss Pearce made an excellent re- 
port in Florida Libraries showing 
the relationship between the librar- 
ian and a teacher of English. The 
schools today are effecting a much 
better relationship between the li- 
brary and the teachers of a school. 
I think it was interesting that Dr. 
Warren W. Cose, Director of Educa- 
tional Research in the State Educa- 
tion Dept. at Albany, N.Y. in a talk 
at the National Association of Se- 
condary Principals in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin this past February em- 
phasized the fact that there were 
three parts toaschool program today: 

1. Subject Areas 

2. Extra-Class activities 

3. Library Services 

Actually all these parts are inter- 
woven so that they reinforce each 
other. 

In discussing the library services 
by states, “It is necessary not only 
to have a broad, well-selected stock 
of books, but alsothe librarian should 
be a person of many parts — a library 
technician, a teacher, and a counsel- 
or.’’ That very adequately sums up 
the relationship of the librarian to 
the school. 


Schoo! and Childrens’ Librarians at their Section Luncheon, Apri! 23 
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VI. The school librarian must 
be an expert in reading guid- 
ance. 

Hers 1s a very specialized part of 

the reading program today. Reading 

placement tests are used (and diag- 

nosed) more and more, and the li- 

brarian must not only cater to a 

child’s interest, but she must at- 

tempt to give him something in his 
level of reading so that he will not 
become frustrated with a book too 
difficult, and thereby cease reading 
altogether, as is often the case of a 
child with a low reading level who 
is left to his own inclination in 
choosing books. Often it is neces- 
sary to steer a child’s reading level 
from one channel to another. It is 
difficult to change a ‘‘mystery”’ 
reader into another type of reader, 
but when it is finally accomplished 
it becomes a rewarding experience. 

The high reading level student must 

come in for a share of the reading 

guidance program. Lest they con- 
demn us someday for not directing 

their reading to the classics and a 

high level, it behooves the librarian 

to allot her time to include that group 
so often neglected in today’s school— 
the gifted child. 

Vil. The school librarian must 
teach children the use of 
library materials. 

Informally, yes. Some time must be 

spent in instruction in order that 

our young people going to college, 
and tomorrow’s adults will become 
independent users of libraries. Chil- 
dren like to feel independent. They 
get a deep satisfaction in being able 
to find material for themselves, and 
it is one use of a librarian’s time 
which pays dividends as instruction 
becomes better. As school libraries 

grow, the colleges and public li- 

braries should come in for greater 

and greater use in the future. 

Vill. § The school librarian must be 
a public relations expert. 

Parents are concerned over what their 

children are reading today. P.T.A.’s 

constantly call on the librarian for 
assistance of all kinds. She must 

work with administrators, T.V., 

radio and newspapers. (Public li- 

brarians, also.) 

The school library is a working 
laboratory. Silence does not reign 
supreme. Shelves are not always 
straight. In the New Library Journal 
I was interested in Annis Duff's 
Article, ‘‘Whatsoever Things are 
true.’’ In it she told of the little 
boy who came into the library just at 
closing time to get a book on Indians 
of that region. He had found an arrow- 
head in his own backyard and was 
on fire with eagerness to know what 
manner of man might have lost it 
there. Shelves were inorder, and 
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she was reluctant to get everything 
topsy-turvy. Each time she proffered 
a book which was skimmed and re- 
jected, she would put it neatly in 
its place on the shelf. He observed 
this tolerantly for a while, then, 
cocking a shrewd eye, he said, ‘‘You 
know something? I think you’d rather 
have this place tidy than help me 
find my Indians.*’ 

And that was when Annis Duff de- 
cided to move on to a much more de- 
manding library system, where she 
could rediscover what a children’s 
librarian’s job really was. 

And that is a problem of all of us 
today — how can we keep order and 
give the greatest service? 

To catalog one day’s ‘‘working 
laboratory’’ a junior high school had 
the following activities demanding 
specific attention: 

A boy with 2 orchids from Guate- 
mala who needed information in order 
to make a talk in English on orchids. 
They sat in the library all day. 

A jar of tropical fish — identifica- 
tion needed. 

The story of the passion flower — 
and an interesting story too, when 
finally we found it. 

A cross-section of a tree — rings 
to be counted and history chronolo- 
gically listed to go with the rings. 

A miniature of the Globe Theatre 
in the process of construction. 
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A search through everything to 
find Norwegian design for Art Class. 
(Henner’s Lydia yielded it.) 

How is barbed wire made — and 
what is the difference between that 
used on cattle ranges and that used 
in war. 

A picture of Boulder Dam. 

What was the Chisholm trial. All 
that last Tuesday in the library. 

So you see we have our problems. 

Most important, Time — Money. 
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No one would question the fact that 
Izaak Walton would have loved F lori- 
da. Florida likewise would probably 
have liked Izaak Walton both as a 
person and as a teacher. He had just 
the personality for teaching. Of 
course, his first book was very slow 
in appearing and the scholarship was 
shady in spots. Much of the time 
when he should have been in the 
office or in the library he would be 
wasting, away somewhere with hook 
and line; but he was a warn, friendly, 
understanding person with a funda- 
mental interest in young people. 
He would have enjoyed their con- 
fidence and affection. That’s a 
very important element in choosing 
the right fly. 

Much of the Compleat Angler con- 
cerns itself with the fish rather than 
the means of catching them. Like- 
wise, we as educators should be con- 
cerned in knowing students and their 
habits. All too many of them prefer 
to sleep in class and date in the li- 
brary. We need first of all to get 
their complete attention and to de- 
velop in them genuine, healthy ap- 
petites to learn and to know. 


Help Needed to Develop Readers 


Probably the greatest need in high- 
er education today isto develop more 
intellectual curiosity and permanent 
habits of good reading. This is a 
task in which librarians should lead. 
At present, no group on the average 
campus is doing much to promote 
this objective. 

Our average American citizen just 
doesn’t read books. Our average col- 
lege student reads as few books and 
as think books as possible. It is a 
curious thin that reading habits 
have not improved appreciably with 
the growth of college education. 
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Back in 1900 only 4% of our young 
people went to college. This per- 
centage has been rising steadily. 
By 1940 it was 16% and is now about 
2%. It is expected to rise above 
25% by 1965 if we do not have war 
or economic depression. These grow- 
ing percentages mean great increase 
in actual numbers on the college 
campuses. The swelling birth rate 
also means an additional great in- 
crease. Therefore, unless we are 
very careful and foresighted, those 
mass production methods of modern 
education will become more and more 
necessary. 


College Attendance to Grow 


There are somewhat more than 24% 
million students in college today. 
The Office of Education predicts at 
least 34% million in another 15 years. 
This estimate is generally considered 
conservative, A recent article by 
Francis Horn, now President of Pratt 
Institute but recently Executive 
Secretary of the Association of 
Higher Education, predicts with 
convincing logic 6'4 million by 1970. 
He then qualifies this estimate as 
follows: 


*] doubt if such an enrollment can 
be attained, even if the nation could 
miraculously rovide the finances, 
facilities, and faculties needed for such 
a huge college population. But by careful 
planning, beginning right now, so that 
the means of serving a vastly expanded 
college population are available, the 
nation might well provide for more than 
doubling its present college enrollment.” 


In other words, before many years, 
we are likely to have twice as many 
students for our reading rooms, for 


our classrooms, and for teachers 
and librarians to reach. 


Injustice to Students 


This increase in higher education 
should mean great advances in the 
education of the citizenry. It should 
practically insure an American people 


1 

Horn, Francis, ‘‘Our Expanding College 
Enrollments,’? NEA Journal 43:217-218, 
April 1954. 


who are intellectually curious and 
mentally alert — a book reading, 
thoughtful, informed public. This is, 
of course, mostly a pipe dream. We 
don’t do justice to the students we 
have today and we will do less jus- 
tice to the doubled enrollments of 
tomorrow unless major changes are 
made in operating procedures. Read- 
ing must be made more attractive to 
young people. They must want to 
read and to find out for themselves. 
They must be helped to develop an 
appetite or a thirst for good reading. 
As one publisher said recently: 
“Seeking satisfaction in good books 
must somehow be made automatic 
for an educated American.’’ 

This important problem has the 
interest of powerful trades and pro- 
fessions. Obviously, the publishers 
are concerned as well as the book- 
sellers. The whole field of educa- 
tion is interested. Any responsible 
civic group can be interested in this 
problem because it is basic to the 
development of a healthy democracy. 
Librarians, therefore, do not need 
to work alone on this great problem 
of building reading appetite. 


The Private Library 


Among the steps which librarians 
can take is that of encouraging the 
ownership of good books. Few stu- 
dents can afford to buy regular trade 
books except as they are forced to 
do so by class requirements. There- 
fore, their private libraries must 
develop largely through inexpensive 
reprints, particularly paperbacks and 
library duplicates or other second 
hand books. A relatively few college 
libraries make a point of selling 
duplicates at very low prices not so 
much to raise money as to interest 
students in book ownership. This is 
a healthy but unusual attitude. 

In general, the paperback is a 
chief tool to be used in building 
habits of buying and owning books. 
Librarians have been very slow in 
recognizing it. The librarian should 
take steps to insure that the best 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Bookbinding is one of man’s 
earliest crafts, and for centuries 
it has been recognized as an art. 


TRUE 


and we consider each book and 


periodical we bind to be a work 
of 


ART 
A trial order will prove us correct. 


SERVICE? 


Four (4) weeks. 


"Serving More Than 450 Southern Libraries” 


The National Library 
Bindery Company 
of Georgia 
2395 Peachtree Road, N. E. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Amendment of the county library 
bill by the last legislature has given 
a decided impetus to the county li- 
brary movement in Florida. We pre- 
dict that by the time the 1955 legis- 
lature meets, at least four counties 
will be anxious and ready to apply 
for State Aid funds, if and when avail- 
able. 

The new library building in Ft. 
Pierce, county seat of St. Lucie 
County, was opened May Ist. It will 
operate as a county library and plans 
are under way to give county-wide 
service through abookmobile as soon 
as the main library is organized and 
on a working basis. The people of 
St. Lucie County have worked for 
over seven years to bring all this 
about and have certainly done every- 
thing possible to make the library a 
community project. The new librarian, 
Mrs. Mary Alice Parsons, is thrilled 
and excited with the prospect of 
giving library service to so many 
people who are anxious for books 
and read ing. 

The County Commissioners of 
Brevard County included in ‘this 
year’s budget, a county library fund 
equivalent to the yield of the one 
mill tax allowed by the county li- 
brary law. They have asked Acting 
Governor Johns to appoint a County 
Library Board and are making defi- 
nite plans to operate under the county 
law. The names of the library board 
members have not been announced as 
yet. 

Hernando County has, of course, 
for the last five years been giving 
county-wide library service, but this 
year they are receiving from the 
County Commissioners the one mill 
tax which will automatically make 
them eligible for State Aid, if made 
available by the next legislature. 

In Leon County, as this is being 
written, a citizens’ organization 
known as the Friends of the Library 
in Leon County is actively engaged 
in a campaign to get the County 
Commissioners to vote the one mill 
tax for the extablishment and opera- 
tion of a Leon County library. The 
organization which started on March 
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6 with 37 members now numbers 675 
members. A concentrated publicity 
and educational campaign has been 
carried on through the press and 
radio, through talks and film show- 
ings to many organizations in the 
county, and through the distribution 
of circulars. The Frederick E. Lykes, 
Jt. Memorial Library of Brooksville 
in Hernando County is cooperating by 
lending their new bookmobile for 
display in Tallahassee and through- 
out Leon County for four days. Leon 
County is assured of a bookmobile 
if the County Commissioners will 
vote funds for the establishment of 
the library. It would be the gift of 
the Service League of Tallahassee. 
The campaign will culminate in a 
straw vote in the second primary 
election on May 25, ordered by the 
County Commissioners so that they 
may have an indication of the wishes 
of the people. Judging by the general 
interest shown in the library cam- 
paign, thé Friends of the Library in 
Leon County feel that there is a good 
chance of a majority vote for the 
library. 


Library Buildings 


During the next year, new library 
buildings afe going to be found in 
several Florida cities. Winter Haven 
has approved the plans and voted a 
bond issue to build a new $75,000 
library. Melbourne has the money 
from the utility tax and has approved 
the plans for a new building. Gaines- 
ville reports that $50,000 has been 
earmarked from public funds to build 
a new building. The Albertson Public 
Library in Orlando has approved plans 
for a new branch building. 


State Library Board Meeting 


A State Library Board meeting was 
held during the convention of the 
Florida Library Association in 
Pensacola. It was decided that the 


vo 


Chairman, Dr. Rembert W. Patrick, 
would name an advisory committee 
from members of the library profes- 
sion in Florida to work with the staff 
of the State Library in drawing up 
standards for county library service. 
It was also reported that 5794 books 
were lent throughout the state in 
package loars, interlibrary loans 
and leans to individuals for the 
quarter, January, February § and 
March, or 2% more than were lent 
in Tallahassee. We are delighted 
that more and more citizens through- 
out the state are availing themselves 
of the services of the State Library. 
The only thing is that it is a def- 
inite strain on our book collection. 
It proves our contention that our book 
budget should be increased so that 
we can meet the demand. 


ALA Conference — Minneapolis 


Dr. Dorothy Dodd and Miss Zella 
Adams are planning on attending the 
American Library Association Con- 
ference in Minneapolis, June 20-25. 
We also expect to attend the National 
Association of State Libraries meet- 
ing which will be held as a pre- 
conference meeting on June 18 and 
19. We hope that Florida will be 
well represented in Minneapolis this 
year. 


Library Workshops 


A total of seven all day Library 
Workshops were held during the past 


(Please tum to page 27) 
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“THE EDWARD J. DOYLE ME- 
MORIAL GARDEN: Born in Ireland, 
reborn in America, Edward J. Doyle, 
through the gift of his life savings 
to the Friends of the Library, made 
possible this lovely garden for the 
service of the reading public.’’ So 
reads the bronze plaque which was 
recently unveiled by Mrs. Doyle at 
the dedication of the garden at the 
St. Petersburg Public Library. Tom 
Dreier, Chairman of the Board, 
Friends of the Library and DeLyle 
P. Runge, Library Director report 
that Mr. Doyle gave by his will 
$9,000 forthe completion of the gar- 
den. Mrs. Doyle has since made 
further contributions to meet costs 
of construction. From the picture we 
have seen(see below) this is indeed 
a spot of sunshine in the Sunshine 
City for the reading public. 


LATIN AMERICAN LIBRARIES can 
now read Florida Libraries. Twenty 
gift subscriptions have been sent to 
a list compiled by FSU and Univer- 
sity of Florida. To date we have had 
eight enthusiastic acknowledge- 
ments. We have asked for criticism 
and opinions from these libraries re- 
garding our publication and are ea- 
ger to know what their reaction is. 
The best we can hope is that our 
journal kindles a spark of interest 
toward our North American libraries. 


A NEW WING FOR THE CLERMONT 
library (Cooper Memorial Library) is 
now under construction. This was 






St. Petersburg, Florida. 


The Edward J. Doyle Memorial Garden, St. Petersburg Public Library, 


The Editor's Own Subject Headings 


unknown to us until last week-end 
we were riding down the main street 
of Clermont and beheld the library 
with this sign of progress well wder 
way. It looked tous to be twice again 
as large as the present structure and 
made of concrete blocks. Congratu- 
lations to Mrs. Rosa Keefer, Librar- 
ian, and to those who helped her 
make the new extension possible. 


ROOKMOBILES are running rampant! 
Recently anew, modern streamlined 
one was obtained for use in Hernan- 
do county by the Friends of the Li- 
brary. The exterior is dark green. 
The interior is of plywood veneer 
with shelving of oak. The bookmo- 
bile is the outside-inside type with 
specially constructed panels en- 
abling patrons to select books from 
shelves on both the inside and out- 
side of the vehicle. Down in Lake- 
land their new bookmobile was de- 
dicated February 27-28. We quote a 
card from Mrs. Serena Bailey Ross: 
“You will be interested to know 
that our bookmobile service is boom- 
ing, also that the Junior Welfare 
League of Lakeland has given us 
$1,000 for books’’. By the grapevine 
Jacksonville and Miami are dickering 
at the present time for several) of 
these extensioners. 

ALA SUMMER CONVENTION 1956 
will be held at Miami Beach. For all 
those who have claimed ALA is al- 
ways too far away there is no longer 
any drawback to attending. All of us 























































































are looking forward to this ’56 con- 
vention, and all of us except skele- 
ton crews will probably attend. And 
speaking of convention sites we 
understand that West Palm, Ft. 
Lauderdale, Venice, Ocala, and 
Clearwater have extended invitations 
to FLA for the Fall ’55 convention. 
Our Executive Secretary is already 
beginning his surveys to determine 
what-is-what about these cities. He 
will present his findings to the Ex- 
ecutive Board, which will meet in 
September. I do not envy the board 
its task, for any part of Florida is 
a convention site for my money. 


MIAMI CATALOGERS ORGANIZE: 
In a letter to the editor Elizabeth 
Peeler says: “You might be inter- 
ested to know that we organized a 
Miami group of catalogers last night, 
with twelve present, and about seven 
others sending word to count them in. 
If we can get approved by the ALA 
regional groups maybe we can parti- 
cipate in that case-study based on 
the Lubetsky report. Adele Emery, 
University of Miami, was elected 
chairman; Irene Hawthorne, Miami 
Public, vice-president, and Amy 
Wakasugi, Miami Beach Public, 
secretary-treasurer.”” 


FROM CONVENTION NOTES scrib- 
bled on various publisher’s and 
binder’s pads I have called to mind 
that the copies of Clyde Miller’s 
novella, “The Gentle Season’’ ( auto- 
graphed) which were on sale at 
Pensacola in the Florida Libraries 
suite , were bought almost immedi- 
ately after having been put on sale. 
Through Clyde, Ballantine donated 
these copies, giving the proceeds to 
FLA. If you have not read ‘‘The 
Gentle Season’’ you will find it 
worth your while...... the product of 
another Florida author. ********* 
Convention notes remind that our 
photographer, Frank Hardy, who 
faithfully met all of the appointments 
on our program was a find. Lucia 
Tryon picked the tops. Frank gave 
us good shots and never seemed to 
be standing directly in front of the 
main speakers with camera raised 
just at the climax of the address. 
This is an accomplishment in itself. 
Our group of photographs, as many 
of you saw at the convention, is de- 
lightful. Most of them are appearing 
throughout this issue and so will 
bear me out in saying that I hope we 
have as good luck next year. ( He 
gave us a good price too). Conven- 
tion notes sent us off to Ocala for 
an appointment with Paul Noon, our 


(Please tum to page 28) 
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books... 
materials... 
reference... 


by Felicia Traxler 


At the Florida Library Association meeting in Pensacola, 
I was thrilled to have names I had used in correspondence 
come alive and become persons! It was good also to realize 
how close we all are to each other--the public librarians, 
the school librarians, the college librarians and the special 
librarians. The programs and exhibits were provocative and 
instructional, the social festivities delightful, the sight of 
historic Pensacola and the Naval Air Base interesting and 
inspiring to all Floridians. As to the new officers elected 
and the measures taken at the business session--well, we who 
were there trust that we voted for the best interests of all. 
And if you weren't among those counted, we hope that you 
will be next time. 

I was thrilled to meet old and new friends, and to get 
requests for books from my library even at the luncheon table 
and on the sightseeing bus! My table or seat mate would 
notice my badge and say, "Oh, you're from the Florida Ex- 
tension Library! Do you have any books on school adminis- 
tration? My county superintendent asked me to look for 
something for him." Then I would beam, "Yes, we do have 
Sears new book and Wiles' and Yeager's." And they would 
say, "Please sendsome to Mr. JohnBlank and be sure to tell 
him that Mrs. Mary Doe requested it. We are in the pro- 
cess of changing our local library from a subscription basis 
to that of a public library. And he has been one of the in- 
terested public officials who are helpful." Then I would 
hastily get out a little memorandum pad so thoughtfully 
supplied by the convention exhibitors, and make the neces- 
sary notes. And you may be sure that Superintendent Blank 
got several books when I returned to Gainesville. 

But that brings me to one point where I was not able to 


besohelpful. That is the matter of Correspondence Courses 
in Library Science. Several inquirers wanted to know if our 
Division offered Correspondence Courses that would help them 
become accredited as school or public librarians. I had to 
say that at present the Division does not offer such courses, 
although it had sponsored for some years an Extension class in 
the field taught by Florida State University faculty in Library 
Science. 

The following universities do offer through their Home 
Study or Extension Services, correspondence courses in book 
selection, cataloging, and other phases of Library Science; 

University of Arkansas, Fayettsville 

University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 14, Minn. 

Mississippi State College, State College, Miss. 

Oklahoma A. & M, College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Oregon System of Higher Education, Eugene, Oreg. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Perhaps a letter to one of these would bring you fuller infor- 
mation. 

And, we believe that if enough of you who want courses 
would ask for them to be offered in Florida, possibly a way 
might be opened to satisfy your felt need. 

This year, we have gotten even better response than last 
from public librarians accepting our offer of children's books 
through the summer months. The books are going out as fast 
as they are checked from schools. 

We are happy to report the acquisition of some new re- 
ference tools. Among them are a number of books on cos- 
tumes throughout the world. 


CATALOGERS' ROUND TABLE MEETS 
Elects Officers 


The meeting was called to order at 8:30 A.M. by Miss Eleanor 
Lucas, chairman. Miss Vivian Prince moved the reading of the 
minutes be omitted. The motion was unanimously accepted. 
Thirteen members were present. 

Miss Lucas gave credit to Miss Prince, Miss Peeler and Mrs. 
Edmonds for their work in making possible the affiliation of the 
Florida Catalogers’ Roundtable with the ALA Division of Cata- 
loging and Classification at the ALA convention in Los Angeles 
in June 1953. 

The following nominations were presented by the nominating 
committee: 

Vice Chairman: Fred Bryant, University of Florida 
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Secretary-Treasurer: Sarah McCook, St Petersburg 
Public Library 

It was moved that the secretary cast a unanimous ballot for 
the officers nominated. 

The Lubetzky Report was the subject used for our program. 
Miss Vivian Prince spoke on the background of the report and 
rules, Miss Margaret Chapman gave the section on corporate 
entries, and Miss Sarah McCook spoke on the design for a new 
code and summarized the report. Proceedings of this meeting 
and papers read will be summarized in the 1954 ALA Proceed 
ings. Copies of the papers may be obtained from Sarah McCook, 
St. Petersburg Public Library. 
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(from page 13—P ensacola Report) 


But leaving the bright moments, 
Philip Wylie, as he dropped one 
psychological A-bomb after another, 
emphasized unconsciously or other- 
wise the importance of the library 
and the librarian: the receptacle of 
man’s eknowledge and the keeper of 
that receptacle. 

In these days of H-bomb mush- 
rooms, one may feel a strong desire 
to accept the observation of an 
earlier T.S. Eliot that the world, 
i.e., the world of man, will end not 
with a bang but with a whimper. But 
with the knowledge that the written 
world—the record of thought and emo- 
tion—is a barricade between humanity 
and the brink of doom, one may go 
along with the tenet of the Missis- 
sippi author, William Faulkner, that 
man not only will endure but finally 
will prevail. 

And if he does prevail, as he must, 
it will not be the result of the de- 
struction wrought by armies and 
navies, the political capitalization 
upon herd fears, or the firing-squad 
tule of the monolithic state dictator. 
It will be the result of his desire—his 
will—to learn what other minds have 
pondered and what emotions other 
bodies have experienced. 

In dignity the librarian, not the 
field marshal, will continue to supply 
guidance for this human desire: the 
only desire that separates man from 
the dog and the only desire, too, 
that can take the measurement of 
fear and so lead the uncertain being 
through darkness to the safety of 
rationality. 
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: With such a role, the librarian 

y should be proud; and in Pensacola 
there was a calm manifestation of 

st this professional pride. The percep- 

cs tion of it certainly was worth many 

st times the expenditure of time and 
energy necessary for the moment of 
its observation—and the strength that 

via one, who having seen, could draw 

$- from the knowledge of its existence. 
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PRESS 


FLETCHER MARTIN 


By BARBARA EBERSOLE e The life and work 
of a leading American artist, with a foreword 
by William Saroyan and 51 reproductions of Mr. 
Martin's work. 


KING ARTHUR TODAY 


EMERSON AS MYTHMAKER 


UNIVERSITY OF 
FLORIDA 





1954 Catalogue 
available on request 


Spring and 
Summer 
Releases. 


$5.00 


By NATHAN COMFORT STARR e An absorbing 
evaluation of the retellings of the Arthurian le- 
gend during the first half of the present century. 


$4. 50 


By J. RUSSELL REAVER e Emerson's poetic 
imagination as interpreted inthe light of twen- 
tieth-century psychology. 


June, 1954 


$2.00 









Gainesville, Florida 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS!! 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


FLORIDA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
May 15, 1954 


BOHENBERGER FUND 

Received from F’ mer Treasurer $1530.11 PUBLIC LIBRARIES SECTION 
Interest Total receipts 

Balance 1553. Total disbursements 


FLORIDA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION Balance 
Received Som Former Treasurer 8.29 
Convention Echibics 79.77 ns Se ee 
Disbursements: . Total disbursements 
Clerical-Bookkeeping Z Balance 
Travel 
anne, . 
Printing & Supplies : , 
cin iene. SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S SECTION 
Executive Secretary honorarium é 
gy og ys roy $ 
Florida Libraries 425.00 : 
Public Libraries 42. FLORIDA LIBRARIES (April 15, 1954) 
; Total receipts 
College & Special 25.90 Total disbursements 
Schools & Children 16.10 Balance 
1535.33 
889.28 


Bank Service Charge det TOTAL BALANCE $2661.16 
884.9 


Balance 


FOLLETT LIBRARY BOUND BOOKS 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 1954 LIST OF 
FALL 


JUVENILES 


AND OUR MANY OTHER SPECIALTIES 


Unitext » Landmark Books 
Preprimers © Flat Picture Books 


Boy Scout Merit Badge Series 


HUNDREDS OF OTHER SPECIALTIES ari 


Our Florida Representative, Mr. Rey Collins, will be calling on you soon 


FOLLETT LIBRARY BOOK CO. 
DIVISION OF WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 


1255 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 5, Illinois 
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(from page 22 - State Library) 


year through the cooperation of the 
Library School, Florida State Uni- 
versity, and the State Library. All 
of them were led by Mrs. Ruth Rock- 
wood of the Library School, and Miss 
Zella Adams of the State Library. 
They were held in Miami, Bartow, 
Ocala, Clearwater, Marianna, Madi- 
son and the last on May 20 in Daytona 
Beach. All of these meetings dealt 
with library problems in general and 
library organization in particular. 
We hope to have more Workshops 
next year and are planning to take 
up specific subjects, making them 
more truly workshops than discussion 
meetings. The State Library will 
welcome any suggestions or ideas 
that anyone has on the specific 
subjects desired. We especially wish 
to thank the librarians and the li- 
brary board members who acted as 
hosts for our Workshops this year. 
They would not have been possible 
without such fine hospitality and 
cooperation. 










BOUND FOR You! 
by 


DOBBS BROTHERS 
LIBRARY BINDING CO. 


of 
















ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 





DO YOUR CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING EARLY -- 


Get ahead of next year! 







Order your 1955 Appointment 





Calendar now! Fill in the form 







WE SELL SERVICE AND WORK- 
MANSHIP. YOUR QUERIES WILL 


BRING IMMEDIATE RESPONSE 
FROM US. 


on the insert page of this issue. 
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VOTE THE 














CONSTITUTIONAL 


AMENDMENT 





Select the Committee on 
which you wish to serve. 
(Form also on insert. ) 





YOUR BOOKS RENEW THEIR YOUTH AT DOBBS 


90 Palmer Street eo St. Augustine, Florida e@ Phone 803 





DAKOTA (SOUTHERN) MICROFILM SERVICE, INC. 


COMPLETE MICROFILM SERVICE, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


EASTMAN FILMSORT 


WYNN DO. CREW, PRESIDENT 


OOUGLAS LLOYD 
VICE-PRES. ANDO GENERAL MGR. 


TELEPHONE 1907 
POST OFFICE BOX 60 


1. 1954 DELAND, FLORIDA 
June 1, 


Dear Librarians: 


It was a great pleasure to meet so many of you in Pensacola at your 
April convention. I am grateful for the interest you showed in our 
exhibit and impressed with the importance you attach to MICROFILM 
im your Audio-Visual programs. 


I hope to call on many of you in the near future, to show you our 
equipment, to answer your questions. Meanwhile, here are some 
features of our service you may wish to think about, perhaps to write 
me about. 


MICROFILM and MICROCARD equipment 
for the small library as well as the large one. 
Micro-filming service and PROCESSING 
RIGHT HERE IN DELAND WITHOUT DELAY. 
A question-answering service about your 
audio-visual microfilm needs. 

Competent and willing advice about in- 
stallation of any A-V microfilm service. 


You will find DAKOTA (SOUTHERN) fair in price, prompt in service, 
courteous in all dealings. Let us hear from you soon. 


Yours sincerely, 


eagle $ i 


Vice-President of Sales 


Douglas G. Lloyd/rvf 


Please send information on 


1. Equipment... . 
2. Services... 
3. Have representative call 


Name 
Library 


City & State 
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( oer Editor’ s Own Subject 


Executive Secretary, and Jewel Gar- 
vin, our treasurer, on May 15 to set 
up a budget for the next year for 
FLA. It is the first time that such 
a budget has been made. It seems to 
Le complete in its coverage and we 
hope will help in the smooth. running 
of the Association during a legisla- 
tive year when funds are necessarily 
in demand. The budget as prepared 
will be presented to the Executive 
Board for revision and approval at 
its September meeting. sesseeeese 
Shades of buff, white and flamingo! 
‘I wrote it because’’ ... the small, 
tri-colored (buff, white & flamingo) 
folder printed for the Book Review 
Breakfast (Helga Eason, Chairman) 
listing twelve Florida authors, their 
latest writings and their reasons for 
writing these particular works. It is 
a valuable publication as far as in- 
formation goes and is presented with 
a modern design...gives just enough 
to stimulate interest in these au- 
thors. An A plus for design and 
content. 

EX-ATLANTIAN, JEWEL GARVIN 
STARTED A BOOM IN A REJUVE- 
NATED LITTLE FLORIDA LI- 
BRARY. This headline appeared in 
Celestine Sibley’s daily column in 
the Atlanta Constitution for Sunday, 
February 21, 1954. Miss Sibley came 
down to Ocala and took a look 
around, Her comments regarding 
Jewel Garvin and her work in Ocala 
echo the same things as did the ar- 
ticle on the Ocala Library rejuve- 
nation which appeared in our Decem- 
ber, 1953 issue. Jewel is an ex- 
Georgia citizen and thus all the at- 
tention from Atlanta. 

THE CUUNCIL UN WHO’S WHO IN 
LIBRARY SERVICE, a representa- 
tive group or librarians associatea 
with the Columbia University School 
of Library Service has been planning 
a third edition. The Grolier Society 
has contracted to publish and distri- 
bute the volume. A partial leave of 
absence has been granted by H. W. 
Wilson Company to Lorothy rcnlyn 
Cole, editor or Library Literature, 
so that she may undertake the edi- 
torship. Questionnaires were mailed 
in January to members of national 
library associations and to graduates 
of library schools accredited by the 
American Library Association. The 
new volume should be ready for dis- 
tribution by the Spring of 1955, and 
the price will be $6.00 unless you 
order it before puplication. The pre- 
publication price is $5.00. 
CONVENTION PHOTOGRAPHS 
which appear in this issue can be 
obtained from Frank Hardy, 1017 
North 12th Avenue. Pensacola. 
Florida. ($1.00 per print) FDB 


Flonda Libranes 











(from page 16—Orlando'’s Family Council 
Series) 


The end result was the yroup’s adop- 
tion of a method or formula by which, 
as individuals, they might learn to 
use self-analysis. Proceeding to the 
discuss ion of the topic for the even- 
ing, with the help of the leader, the 
participants put into practice the 
method adopted, For example in dis- 
cussing “A practical approach to 
money problems,’’ the leader cited 
a hypothetical problem involving a 
married couple’s disagreement over 
the spending or saving of a certain 
surplus of the husband’s monthly 
earnings. Ways first suggested to 
dispose of the problem were (a) 
for the wife to get a job and make 
the money she wanted to spend (b) for 
the husband to get an additional 
part-time job to supply his wife’s 
legitimate wants (c) for a compromise 
arrangement whereby some of the 
surplus would be saved and some 
spent. These were attempted ways to 
abolish the problem, The participants 
were then led to taking a view of the 
problem from the position of the 
hypothetical person with whom they, 
as individuals, were inclined to sym- 
pathize. They were then asked what 
there appeared to be about the prob- 
lem which might reflect their feelings, 
ideas, and attitudes, and whether 
those reflecting characteristics which 
were causing the situation to be a 
problem were positive or negative. 


Proceeding with the discussion 
according to this method, a great 
many ‘‘suppositions’’ about the 
‘hypothetical’? person were made, 
both positive and negative. The dis- 
cussion was then turned over to the 
psychiatrist who chose to use the 
time to talk about basic emotional 
needs and drives as they might be 
expressed in the hypothetical situa- 
tion and how they might either be 
frustrated or satisfied according to 
the method employed in resolving the 
situation. There followed some dis- 
cussion, in which the psychiatrist 
participated, to bring out the fact 
that the same practical solutions to 
the hypothetical problem might be 
employed as had been first suggested 
even after mutual-understanding of 
the two persons had been achieved; 
but that whatever the action taken 
or not taken, it would be more mutual- 
ly satisfying and harmonious be- 
cause of being no longer a relation- 
ship problem. The causes of its 
having been a relationship problem 
had been alleviated, therefore the 
problem could be disposed of effect- 
ively. 

This method was conceived to be 
the most significant aspect of the 


1954 project. It seems to us to have 
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a significant bearing upon the promo- 
tion of reading. For example, a per- 
son who is motivated to read be- 
cause he expects to find in a book 
a means to abolish his problem is 
content to read, if his problem is of 
the kind that can be abolished with- 
out threat to himself. Certain books, 
we know, are designed especially 
for this person. They tell him how 
to repair his house or how to catch 
fish. If his problem, however, is the 
kind that concerns him emotionally 
to a greater extent than such minor 
problems, his motivation to abolish 
his problem will be a deterrent to 
reading. The reading of a book, to 
this person, seems an additional 
problem. He is more inclined to at- 
tack the problem in a more expedi- 
tious manner, and, if he enjoys read- 
ing, to read only for escape. On the 
other hand, if the attitude toward 
problem-solving which we attempted 
to promote through the Family Council 
Series is carried to books, and, if 
the method of problem-solving prac- 
ticed in the Family Council Series 
is employed in reading, the person 
will be motivated to read in propor- 
tion to his motivation to dispose of 
his problem. He will then have an 
incentive to read, and his reading 
will _be educational, therefore of 
practical benefit to him. 


Copies of Full Report Available 


The 1954 project was completed in 
a two-month period, March 5 to April 
22. The panel discussions were 


spaced one week apart, with the 
group discussion series also spaced 
one week apart and each discussion 
group series following one week after 
the appropriate panel discussion. 


If the foregoing should stimulate 
any reader’s interest to know more 
about the Family Council Series, a 
letter to Albertson Public Library 
will be rewarded by a complete copy 
of the final report, which stated 
(1) the effectiveness of the project 
in achieving states goals, (2) value 
of the project to the library, the 
staff, the community, and to the li- 
brary profession, (3) the budget and 
personne! required to carry out this 
type of project, and (4) the kind and 
degree of training required. 
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BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
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Charging books is easier, faster and more accurate 
when you use the Electric- Automatic Charging Machine. 


The proof of the charge is automatically printed on 
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The details are available in an attractive brochure. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-- 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1953 to APRIL 21, 1954 


For the past few years, a growing need 
has been felt in the Association for an 
officer to serve in a continuing capacity 
as a link between the new and old Execu- 
tive Boards, to be a liason between Com- 
mittees, to relieve the Treasurer of many 
time-consuming details, and to provide a 
clearing house for all Association activi- 
ties. At a meeting of the Executive 
Board in June 1953 the appointment of an 
Executive Secretary was recommended. 
The office of Executive Secretary was 
opened on September 1, 1953 in Jackson- 
ville. 

Consultation with the President and 
various officers, past and present, resulted 
in the selection of the following areas as 
the duties of the Executive Secretary. 

One: Membership records and receipts 

of annual dues. 

The names of library personnel, trustees 
and friends of libraries in Florida were 
obtained, and a Master File set up in order 
to invite all members of the profession to 
participate in the activities of the Asso- 
ciation. In January 1954 letters were sent 
to some 1800 persons. As of the date this 
report was written, the membership totaled 
52. 


Upon receipt of dues, money is forwarded 
to the treasurer. 

Two: Assistance to the President and 

Officers in plans for the official 
convention program, and the working out 
of details for the Convention. 

Questionnaires were sent to the Con- 
vention Bureaus of all cities requesting 
that the Association hold its 1954 conven- 
tion in those communities. 

Upon presentation of information received 
to the Executive Board and its selection 
of the convention city, the headquarters 
hotel was visited, facilities inspected, 
and work begun on the 1954 convention 
with the full cooperation of the Chairman 
and her local Committee. 

Work of the Program Committee entailed 
five meetings, three in Jacksonville and 
two in Gainesville. Several plans were 
considered, some adopted, others discard- 
ed, 

Three: Convention Exhibits and assis- 

tance to the Chairman on Local 
Arrangements and her Committee. 

Since many of our Florida librarians and 
trustees cannot attend the annual meet- 
ings of the American Library Association 
and the semi-annual meetings of the South- 


CG OMPTON’S 


Pictured Encyclopedia 
1964 Edition 


You expect up-to-dateness and adequate coverage in a 
reference set — you get both in Compton’s — and more. 


In 1954, 
continuous 
206 pages 


Compton's policy of continuous revision plus 
building resulted in a physical expansion of 
. . . 680 new and extensively revised articles 


1190 new pictures, maps, charts, and graphs. All 


these new 
Compton’s ever. 


materials further enrich and expand the finest 


Write for information on the great 1954 edition and for 
free copies of the following outstanding articles: THOMAS 
JEFFERSON and HOW TO TELL A STORY. 


Earle M. Black, 


District Manager 


F, E, COMPTON & COMPANY 


317 MINORCA AVE. 


CORAL GABLES. FLORIDA 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
PAUL NOON 


eastern Library Association, our own pro- 
fessional association endeavor to provide 
opportunity for meeting our library asso- 
ciates in the State, and to see the latest 
in books, supplies and equipment, also 
audio-visual materials. Months of prepara 
tion, and mountains of correspondence has 
resulted in the finest group of exhibitors- 
individual exhibitors-and the works of 
many publishers in the Combined Book 
Exhibit. 
Four: Liaison with officers, committees, 
library boards, librarians, trustees, 
and friends of libraries. 

Since its inception the office of the 
Executive Secretary has served as a clear- 
ing house for Florida Library Association 
Activities, providing professional infor- 
mation and advise to various groups 
throughout our State. Referrals are made 
to the State Library, the FSU Library 
School and other library authorities, of re- 
quests that fall within the scope of their 
work, 

This short«sketch is but a bird’ s-eye- 
view of the work of the office of your 
Executive Secretary. Close cooperation 
with the President, his Officers, the Sec 
tion Chairmen, the Editor of Florida Li- 

i the State Library, Committee 
Chairmen and the local arrangements 
Chairmen in Pensacola has served to ren 
der an unique professional unity in the 
Florida Library Association. Much remains 
to be accomplished. The continued inter- 
est of every librarian, trustees and friend 
of libraries will enable us to assume ouf 
rightful place in the national library 
picture. 


Florida Libraries i 




































































































































































































(from page 2—College and Special) 


material available in this form is 
convenient for student purchase. Is 
there a place within three blocks of 
the campus which sells the cheapest 
editions of John Donne and John 
Keats, the various series of great 
aft masterpieces, the A.B. Guthrie 
novels, and Schweitzer’s autobio- 
graphy, to mention only a few items 
at random? If not, there should be. 
In some cases, the librarian must 
himself provide in the library for the 
sale of these books. Even state in- 
stitutions with the many restrictions 
which they have can find ways to 
sell without breaking the law. 


A Variety of Methods 


Some college libraries have set 
up ‘‘Put N Take’’ libraries. Some- 
times these turn out to be all take 
and no put, With care and patience 
the losses can usually be kept 
fairly small. 

Other institutions have placed 
small collections of good paperbacks 
in dormitories and other non-library 
campus locations. Here again there 
are losses, but who can lose a great 
deal when a whole collection of 100 
volumes canbe had for about $30.00? 

A great deal needs to be done in 
keeping the faculty informed of the 
inexpensive reprints that are avail- 
able foruse inconnection with course 
work. Wider use of paperbacks means 
that the teacher can recommend or 
require wider purchase of books by 
his students. 

There is much criticism today of 
the quality of the books in the drug- 
store. There will always be cheap 
and lurid books in such places. But 
the colleges have been remiss in 
not helping the publisher in the 
selection of worthwhile titles. As 
one librarian said recently, ‘‘We are 
a little inclined to consider that pub- 
lishing a book is an act of God.’’ 
Steps are now being taken to set up 
a regular channel to pass on to the 
publishing industry the best opinions 
of college faculties and librarians 
in regard to the reprinting of books 
in both hard and soft covers. It is 
expected than an office will be set 
up shortly in New York by ALA for 
this purpose. 


Librarians Meet with Publishers 


At the last Midwinter Meeting of 
the American Library Association 
a group of college librarians met with 
several paperback book publishers 
for an afternoon’s discussion of 
these and similar problems. Later 
a number of working papers were 
prepared and these are being dis- 
tributed to a larger group of librar- 
ians and publishers in the New York 
area. A meeting is taking place in 
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May for further discussions between 
publishers, distributors, booksellers 
and librarians. This is a further step 
in ironing out misunderstandings and 
in setting goals and deciding on the 
most intelligent means of improving 
the reading habits of our people. 

A second instrument in the en- 
couragement of reading is a library 
building with a strong emphasis on 
service and comfort. Much has been 
done in recent years to make the 
college library a more attractive 
place. This helps to make reading 
and study more attractive. The 
silent signs and the hush notices 
are gone. The book stacks are us- 
ually open. There’s color, often 
bright color, and the lights are good. 
Supervision is not quite so formal 
and obvious and annoying. Some 
great modern libraries find that they 
can stay open very late without any 
staff supervision at all. When the 
spirit among the student body is 
right, two or three students can look 
after the property although they can- 
not give the help and attention ne- 
cessary during the day. All this 
indicates that librarians are spend- 
ing less time in watching students 
and more time in helping them. The 
liberal, extravagant use of good 


books and a program based on com- 
fort and service are certainly two 
principal factors in creating good 


reading habits. 

There are, of course, many other 
elements to be considered. Librar- 
ians need to know more of what 
goes on in the classroom in order to 
deal intelligently with student needs 
outside the classroom. The division- 
al libraries help to put librarians in 
a personal teaching relationship 
with students. Regular recorded 
music and book exhibitions, poetry 
readings, book talks and similar 
devices all help to stimulate indi- 
vidual interests in good reading. 


Individual Contacts Imperative 


In many great institutions we have 
lost touch with individual students. 
Librarians and classroom instructors 
need this contact. They need to know 
his home environment, his interests, 
and ambitions. They cannot know 
this about every student, but they 
must know this about some students. 

It is significant that Harvard Uni- 
versity selected a research chemist 
as its president twenty years ago; 
recently it chose as his successor 
a man whose principal contribution 
has been in the field of general 
education. President Conant was, 
of course, a statesman of the first 
rank in the field of education as well 
as a leader in research. But, I per- 
sonally believe that this selection is 

(Please turn to page 32,Col. 2 
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indicative of a swaying away from 
the emphasis on research which has 
proved to be a golden calf. Research 
has brought us the hydrogen bomb 
but certainly not control of the hy- 
drogen bomb. The answer to this we 
seek desperately from an enlightened 
citizenry. 

We cannot hope that putting more 
young people in college will ne- 
cessarily bring enlightenment. Im- 
portant changes are necessary in the 
treatment of those who do come and 
nothing is more important than the 
development of healthy reading ap- 
petites. To achieve this, librarian 
and classroom instructor will have to 
work together with every means at 
their command. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES Izaak Walton confessed that there 


nom was nothing to be done to attract 
fish when they weren’t hungry. Like- 

SCHOOLS wise, students must have an appe- 
tite to learn and to know. The day 

of the student and the teacher and 


BO BL the log is over. We have too many 
i re epee ee students and not enough logs. There 
agazine scriptions 


aren’t even enough teachers. Mass 
THE GEORGIA NEWS CO. production in our colleges has not 


152-162 PARKER STREET, N.W. been successful in the past and will 
be much less successful in the years 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA ahead unless important changes are 
made. A principal change must be 
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the emphasis on building worth while 
reading interests in every student, 
The library will be the central in- 
strument used by classroom teacher, 
librarian and others in turning out 
young college graduates who are 
literate and who stay that way. 


MINUTES OF 1954 CONVENTION 
MEETING 


Business Meeting — April 23, 954 
San Carlos Hotel, Pensacola, Florida 
Chairman, Miss Lucy L anphear 


The College and Special Libraries Sec- 
tion of the Florida Library Association 
began its eleventh annual meeting with a 
luncheon at the Driftwood Restaurant, 
Pensacola, Florida, April 23, 1954, at 
11:30 A.M, After the luncheon the Section 
adjourned tothe ballroom ofthe San Carlos 
Hotel for its program and business meet- 
ing, with Miss Lucy. Lanphear, Section 
Chairman, as presiding officer. 


Mr. Authur Hamlin, Executive Secretary 
of the Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries, spoke on ‘‘Choosing the 
Right Fly, or Izaac Walton on the Col- 
lege Campus.’’ The theme of his talk was 
the need for attracting the college student 
to the world of books if we are to have 
an informed American citizenry, and the 
brarian’s responsibility for helping the 
student to develop permanent habits of 
good reading. 


The minutes of the last session were 
read and approved. 
Informal reports were made by the 
following libraries: 
Florida Historical Society — Miss 
Eleanor Lucas 
Florida Southern College — Miss Oween 


Sumner 
viene State Library — Miss Dorothy 


io 

Florida State University — Miss Nancy 
Bird 

General Extension Division of Florida— 
Mrs. Felicia W. Traxler 

Jacksonville Junior College — Mrs. 
Katherine M. Brubeck 

John B. Stetson University — Mrs. Anna 
M. Linden 

Rollins College — Mrs. Alice McB. 
Hansen 

University of Florida — Mrs. Betty 
Taylor 

University of Miami — Miss Elizabeth 
Peeler 

University of Tampa — Miss Charlotte 
Anne Thompson 


Miss Jean Hixson, chairman of the nom- 
inating committee, presented the report of 
the committee, as follows: 

For Vice Chairman and Chairman Elect, 
Mrs. Marie Rainey Foley, Pensacola 
Naval Air Station 

For Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Josephine 
Kunkle, yndall Air Force Base 


Miss Hixson moved that the report be 
accepted, which was duly seconded and 
carried. Miss Charlotte Anne Thompson 
moved that the nominations be closed and 
that the Secretary be instructed to cast a 
unanimous ballot for the candidates, 
which was seconded and carried. 


Miss Lilly Carter, Vice Chairman 1953 
automatically moves up to chairman, 
1954. There being no further business, 
the meeting adjourned. 
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American Library Service 

Bro-Dart Industries 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
Dakota (Southern) Microfilm Service 
Nathaniel Dame Fiction Specialists 
Dobbs Library Bindery 

Doubleday Books 

Gaylord Library Supplies 

Georgia News Company 


Six months early—In case you missed 
the cover note or the editorial this is 
further assurance of your being in- 
formed about the sale of 1955 FLA 
desk calendars. Support your Citi- 
zens Committee by ordering early 
(See insert, this issue, for order 
forms). An item of interest concern- 
ing the artist, Mary Howell, respon- 
sible for drawing of the calendar, is 
that her new position is Television 
Artist on WDBO-TV, Channel 6, 
Orlando. The new station opened in 
May and is operating on the maximum 
power allowed in this state. 


Three out of Three—Wesley Summers 
(Gaylord), Douglas Lloyd (Dakota 
Southern Microfilm), and Zack Hay- 
good (National Library Bindery) have 
visited us since Pensacola and tellus 
they were well satisfied with the 
interest and observation given their 
exhibits. They feel it is an excel- 
lent opportunity to meet their cus- 
tomers and to come to know them 
better. Three out of three such 
favorable reports seem to indicate 
that the exhibit angle of our con- 
vention was a success. 


Nix — One of our advertisers writes 
in a growly mood that he has adver- 
tised with us for two years and has 
had not one order as a result of his 
expense and trouble. He decided to 
forego the privilege of advertising 
with us, as he put it. Come on Florida 
librarians. . .lets patronize the firms 
listed in our Directory of Advertisers. 
They help us make Florida Libraries 
possible. 


Skeal — Librarians in need of re- 
freshment mild or invigorating could 
find it in the suites of various ex- 
hibitors, and notably at the Remington 
Rand party where Ben Campen was the 


delightful host he always is. Gaylord, 
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The H.R. Huntting Co., Inc 
National Library Bindery . . 


Don R. Phillips 


Remington Rand Library Bureau 
Sjostrom New Life Library Furniture 
Standard School Service 
Universal-Dixie Bindery 

University of Florida Press 


Wilcox and Follett 


Macmillan, Gerstenslager, National 
Bindery with Wesley Summers, Norman 
Berg, Ed Miller and Zack Haygood 
also offered hospitality throughout 
the convention and the annual 
Doubleday breakfast, with Garret and 
Fanny Larkin attracted a happy crowd 
for Saturday morning. These events 
don’t get on official programs, but 
they do add immensely to the fun of 
the convention and they do offer for 
many of us almost our only chance 


for visits with friends. Thank you, 
Exhibitors, we do appreciate this 
feature of our annual meeting. 


Leet - Thanks to our advertisers 
who were at Pensacola and supplied 
us with cleverly bound note pads, 
much-needed pencils, matches, etc. 
These are the items we use while in 
a flurry at the convention and then 
settle down to look at when we return 
home. 


Most every community is confronted with much 
the same problem in supplying Easy Books for the 


first 3 grades. 


We have beaucoup of these as low as 83¢ in 
PARAGON BINDINGS. 


DON R. PHILLIPS 


PARAGON BINDINGS 


LIBRARY BOOKS - JUVENILES 


DURABLE BINDINGS 


P. O. BOX 57 
VANDALIA, MICHIGAN 
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about Our cover 


Are you a person who has things to do, people to see, and 
places to go? As a librarian in Florida, your answer is bound 
to be "yes"; and no one need tell you, with your busy round 
of routine-packed hours, that keeping special appointments 
requires some kind of self-reminder. 

Usually this self-reminder is a day-to-day loose-leaf desk 
calendar. How many times has it let you down? A breeze 
flips a dozen days backward or forward. You try to control 
that situation with a day-by-day ritual involving a rubberband; 
then suddenly, as you methodically turn over and snub down 
a new day, there it is! "Mr. Doner and Mrs. Endower 10:30 
A.M."! You intended to have the cost of a new paint job 
ready to mention to them! You have Brighter Interiors' esti- 
mate, but where? You made a note onthe calendar! You 
begin leafing frantically back through a flutter of days! Enter 
Mr. Doner and Mrs. Endower, both of them steeped in ef- 
ficiency and order. 

What you need to avoid such frustrating experiences is an 
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unusual device being provided by the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of F.L.A, -- an appointment calendar showing an 
entire month on each stiff-paper page. Only slightly larger 
than letter size, it takes up very little desk space, or top- 
drawer space. Or it makes an attractive wall decoration, with 
original captions by the members of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee and attractively illustrated by the versatile artistry of 
the Association's very good friend, Mary Howell. 

Besides buying a unique tool to help you do a better job in 
your own library, part of every purchase will gotoward paying 
the cost of promoting more and better libraries in Florida. 

Take another look at our cover for this month -- it's a re- 
production of the calendar cover -- and send in your calendar 
order. Because the calendar features libraries, you'll want 
several to give away at Christmas time. Don't wait to giv 
improved personal service. Don't wait to promote your li 
brary and all libraries in Florida. Don't wait to order yo 
appointment calendars. 


Florida Libraries 











1954 Supplemented 
Directory Foidbins 


FLORIDA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Unless otherwise stated, addresses given are in the state of Florida. 


Only members who have paid dues between March 1 and June 1 are listed 


This is a straight membership list and does not include paid subscriptions, 
exchanges, or advertisers which have been designated additions to the 
FLORIDA LIBRARIES mailing list. 


Elizabeth Alexander, Univ of Fla Lib, Gainesville 

Bertha Aldrich, Miami Beach Pub Lib, Miami Beach 

Mrs. Ann Allen, P.O. Box 65, Milton 

Frances Apperson, Univ of Fla Lib, Gainesville 

Marguerite S. Batey, Univ of Fla Eng Lib, Gainesville 

J. J. Bell, Frederick Eugene Lukes, Jr. Memorial Pub Lib, 
Brooksville 

Sarah Bell, 1910 Cherry St. Panama City 

Bishop Kenny High School Library, Box 5544, Jacksonville 

Margaret Blocker, 708 N Meridian, Tallahassee 

Lisa Von Borowsky, Chinsegut Hill, Brooksville, Fla 

Mrs. Mildred Bracewell, 1911 E Jackson, Pensacola 

William T. Branham, 4542 Verona Ave, Jacksonville 

Mrs Robert C Broward, Switzerland 

Ruby Brown, Clearwater Public Library, Clearwater 

Shirley Brownsteen, Willow Branch Lib, 2875 Park St, 
Jacksonville 

Mrs Katherine M Brubeck, 3017 Riverside Ave, Jacksonville 

Sarah Byers, 116 Greenwood Ave, Clearwater 

Mrs Adelaide Storm Cahill, 5817 Riviera Dr, Coral Gables 

Mrs. Doris Carver, Fort Myers Pub Lib, Fort Myers 

Evelyn Casper, 412 Woodcrest Rd, Key Biscayne, Miami 

Margaret Chapman, Fla State Univ Lib, Tallahassee 

Mrs. Elizabeth P Chisholm, 731 N W 3rd St, Gainesville 

Mrs. Charles V Collier, 408 Cloverleaf, Apt 3, San Antonio 
Texas 

Helen M Compton, Apt 8, 627 E Concord, Orlando 

Pearl M Conner, 411 Bremen, Pensacola 

Mrs Edwina W Cooper, Albertson Pub Lib, Orlando 

Dorothy Crews, Willow Branch Lib, 2875 Park St, Jacksonville 

Ohse E Davis, Deland Junior High, Deland 

John Dobbs, 90 Palmer St, Saint Augustine 

Robert Donahugh, Univ of Fla Lib, Gainesville 

Virginia Doss, Education Lib, Univ of Fla, Gainesville 

Edna Dudley, P.O. Box 259, Mayo 

Mrs Catherine W. Dundas, 130 B Northeast Drive, 
Patrick Air Force Base 

The Rev Fidelis J Dunlap, OSB , St Leo College Preparatory 
School, St Leo 

Mrs Helga Eason, Miami Pub Lib, 1 Biscayne Blvd, Miami 
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Mrs Eunice Edmunds 1203 N De Villiers, Pensacola 
Ethel B Eldridge, 443 Pine St, Warrington 
Mrs Helen C Ellerbe, Univ of Fla Lib, Gainesville 
Adele K Emery, Univ of Miami Lib, Coral Gables 34 
Joan M Ericsson, P O Box 224, Miami Beach 
Mrs David H Estill, 1402 Pizarro St, Coral Gables 
Josephine Ezell, 739 W Lafayette, Tallahassee 
Mrs Joe H Farrington, 5990 S W 48th St, Miami 
University of Florida Libraries, Gainesville 
Mrs Rita K Fogel, Box 2643, Fla State Univ, Tallahassee 
Mrs. Marie Rainey Foley, U S Naval Air Sta, Pensacola 
Leon Fordham, Univ of Fla Lib, Gainesville 
Mrs Stanley P Fosgate, 4204 San Amaro Dr, Coral Gables 
Alice Fry, 2005 Manatee Ave, W, Bradenton 
Mrs R. L. Fuller, Interlachen Ave, Winter Park 
Richard H Garland, 5509 Graywood Road, Jacksonville 
Mrs Jewel Garvin, Ocala Pub Lib, Ocala 
Ella F Gay, Niceville 
Frances E Gay, 701 S W 20th Rd, Miami 
General Extension Div, Univ Fla, Seagle Bldg, Gainesville 
Mary Golden, Coral Gables Pub Lib, Coral Gables 
Mrs Barbara D Graham, Mills Mem Lib, Rollins College 
Winter Park 
Dorothy Grant, Clearwater Pub Lib, Clearwater 
Agnes Gregory, School of Lib Training & Service, Tallahassee 
Geraldine T Grundy, 1421 S W 7th St, Miami 
Edith Grupe, Lake Worth High School, Lake Worth 
Rubye E Hall, 533 S Barrancas, Warrington 
Mrs Emmie S Hayes, Miami Pub Lib, Miami 
Mrs. Gladys $. Henderson, Rollins College Lib, Winter Park 
Winston Henderson, Albertson Pub Lib, Orlando 
Barbara Hendry, 8 Cloverhurst Court, Athens, Georgia 
Lucy C Hession, Ist Fed Savings & Loan Assn, 100 
NE 1st Ave, Miami 
Mrs Janice Hester, Univ of Fla Lib, Gainesville 
Imogene Hixson, Univ of Fla Lib, Gainesville 
Nettie C Hjort, Univ of Miami Lib, Coral Gables 
Mrs F N Holley, Jr, 611 N Greenway Dr, Coral Gables 
Michael Holloway, c/o 204 Long St, Wasingwold, York, England 
Mrs Mary Wherrette Howell, 414 E Miller Ave, Orlando 
Supplement One 





Mary Alice Hunt, Executive Sec Lib School, Fla State Univ, 
Tallahassee 

Frances E Hunter 1822 East Gadsden, Pensacola 

Jacksonville Public Library, Jacksonville 

Jenkins Book Co, 740 St Charles Ave, New Orleans, La. 

Mrs Olivia Jones, 6415 W Jackson, Pensacola 

Ray Jordan (Miss), Box 444, Deland 

Sister M Lucy Josephine, 3515 Fla Ave, Tampa 3 

Roger Krumm, Univ of Fla Lib, Gainesville 

Lakeland Public Library, Lakeland 

Lois P Ledford, Albertson Public Library, Orlando 

Mrs Mary Lmg, 2441 N W 104th St, Miami 

Joseph D Lowery, Miami Public Library, Miami 

Eleanor C Lucas, Univ of Fla Lib, Gainesville 

Ruth McCall, Box 222, Winter Garden 

Anne McCreary, 418 N E 37th St, Miami 

Helen McKinney, Bay County Pub Lib, Panama City 

Alice McLean, 724 N Fla Ave, Deland 

Joseph F Marron, Free Pub Lib, Jacksonville 2 

Martin County Public Library, Stuart 

Josephine M Mayol, 1260 S W 6th St, Miami 

Alma Lu Meerdink, 1017 Congress Ave, N, West Palm Beach 

Miami Beach Pub Lib, 2100 Collins Ave, Miami Beach 

Clyde Miller, Univ of Fla Lib, Gainesville 

Mrs Jean Miller, Willow Branch Lib, 2875 Park St, Jacksonville 

Cora Miltimore, Walhalla Rd, Highlands, N C 

Mrs Bernice Mims, General Extension Div, Univ of Fla, 
Gainesville 

Mrs Terry B Morehouse, 1650 Hampden Place, Winter Park 

Mrs Marion R Moulds (Mrs A J), Coral Gables Pub Lib, 
Coral Gables 

Charlotte Moughton, Interlachen Ave, Winter Park 

Mrs Jane M Neel, 1368S Shade, Sarasota 

Iona M Nelson, 2039 Mound St, Orange Park 

Richard J Neuman, 1545 N W Ist St, Miami 

V MNewton, Jr, Managing Editor, Tampa Morning Tribune 
Tampa 

Mrs Helen L O'Neill, Coral Gables Pub Lib, 1009 E Ponce 
de Leon Blve, Coral Gables' 

Orange City Library Association, Dickinson Mem Lib, 
Orange City 

Palatka Lib, Larimer Memorial Bldg, Palatka 

Mrs Frances Gates Parsons, 2142 N W 34th St, Miami 

Carolyn Payne, Box 101, Pompano Beach 

Mrs Hildegarde Pchelkin, 1611 N Barcelona, Pensacola 

Perrine Community Library, Perrine 

Ruth Perry, 5790 N Bay Road, Miami Beach 

Portia Phillips, 1520 N 13th Ave, Pensacola 


Supplement Two 


Ila R Pridgen, Univ of Fla Law Lib, Gainesville 

Mrs Dorothy K Pritchard, Sarasota Pub Lib, Sarasota 

Mable Reynolds, Univ of Fla Lib, Gainesville 

Louise Richardson, Florida State Univ, Tallahassee 

Margaret Roberts, Alfred I DuPont High School, Jacksonvil 

Mary B Rogers, Gulf Beach Pub Lib, 317 O 140th Ave, 
Madeira Beach 8 

George Rosner, Univ of Miami Lib, Coral Gables 

Mabel E Rust, Miami Pub Lib, Miami 

Mrs Marian Schlosser, Miami Pub Lib, Miami 

Lillian M Seaberg, Univ of Fla Lib, Gainesville 

Mrs Ethel M Seaverns, Lake Placid Library, Lake Placid 

Dr Frank B Sessa, Miami Pub Lib, Miami 

Mr Chase Sheddan, Jacksonville Pub Lib, Jacksonville 

Mrs James D Shields, 437 Valencia Ave., Coral Gables 

Mrs Harriet Skofield, Univ of Fla Lib, Gainesville 

Mrs Frances Smith, P O Box 141, Ocala 

Roberta A Smith, 217- 35th St, West Palm Beach 

Merle B Souter, 1616 W Pensacola, Tallahassee 

Mrs Mildred Steckert, Univ of Fla Lib, Gainesville 

Mrs Amelia L Stegmeir, 12 N W 52nd St, Miami 

Wesley Summers, 147 W 26th St, Jacksonville 

Blanche Summersett, Miami Pub Lib, Miami 

Mrs Verlie Thomas, Rt 4, Box 179, Milton 

J] T Tolbert, 2143 McKinley Rd, Atlanta, Georgia 

Mrs Mary S Touchtone, Box 1732, Valparaiso 

Mrs Felicia Traxler, General Extension Div, Univ of Fla 
Gainesville 

Willie Kate Tyson, Univ of Fla Lib, Gainesville 

Carmela Visco, Miami Pub Lib, 1 Biscayne Blvd, Miami 

Elizabeth Von Dohlen, Willow Branch Lib, 2875 Park St, 
Jacksonville 

Mrs Ethel C Wakefield, J J Finley School, Gainesville 

Mrs Alma Walker, 506 Bayou Blvd, Pensacola 

Mrs Sue Walker, Univ of Fla Lib, Gainesville 

Alma Warren, 626 Call St, Apt 4, Tallahassee 

Anna L Weaver, Rollins College Lib, Winter Park 

Maude Week, Box 406, St Augustine 

Varney West, 115 Mt Fair Ave, Brooksville 

Mrs J Bayler Whitney, 4206 S W 13th Terrace, Miami 

Ora L Wildermuth, 455 So 6th St, Naples 

Mrs Margery Wilkerson, St Petersburg Pub Lib, 
St Petersburg 

Mrs Rosebud Willard, Cuesta School Lib, Tampa 

Mrs China H Williams, Albertson Pub Lib, Orlando 

Mrs. Eve K Williams, 17 Southeast 10th St, Miami 

Winter Haven Pub Lib, Winter Haven 

Irene Zimmerman, Univ of Fla Lib, Gainesville 
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